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MILDRED’S INHERITANCE. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A WELCOME GUEST. 


He had come! Up in her own room Milly 
was giving the last touches to her toilet, with 
hands that were trembling strangely ; for it was 
his well-known step that was echoing on the 
verandah below, his deep, rich voice that was 
answering Sir Charles Vernon's hearty words of 
welcome. 

He had come! and the summer twilight 
Seemed to have flushed into new and wondrous 
glow, the summer woods to have wakened into 
new and wondrous music, the whole world to 
have trembled into light and joy and beauty 
until now uvnknown. 

He had come! her preserver, her doctor, her 
truest, dearest, kindest of friends! In a 
moment more they would meet; in a moment 
more the kind, brown eyes would seek her 
glance ; the strong, true hand that had led her 
safe through the Valley of Death would clasp 
her own; the voice, whose every cadence she 
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SHE CRIED, “YOU ARE GOOD AND WISE, AND TRUE. 


knew, would speak to her in words of friendly 
sympathy. 

He had come! Standing there before her 
mirror, in the gathering twilight, with flushed 
cheek and trembling hand, and fluttering heart, 
Milly listened to the voices below, and though 
she could give no name to the great joy that 
seemed surging over her lifelike a mighty tide, 
she felt that at his coming that all the world 
had changed. 

She had given unwonted thought to her toilet 
this evening. Half-a-dozen of her daintiest 
dresses had been brought out and discarded 
with unusual caprice. 

Her choice at length had fallen on white—an 
ivory silk, made with the severe simplicity that 
would have befitted a French “jeune jille’’ on 
her graduation-day. 

Delicate ruches of lisse finished the neck and 
sleeves, and she had gathered her favourite 
oFfnament—a cluster of crimson roses—for neck 
and hair. 

She was just pinning the last to the silken, 
raven coils, when there came a tap at the door, 
and Miss Vernon entered unannounced. 





There was a glint in the cold eyes like that 
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of foeman’s steel, but her voice was soft and 
harmonious enough to have lulled the euspiciohs 
of a far keener-eared rival than the white-robed 
girl standing before the mirror in the uncon- 
scious triumph of a beauty that Barbara Vernon 
would have blighted, if she could, witha 
glance. 

‘“* Not dressed yet, dear? Why, you have 
been fully an hour anda half at your toilet. 
You must have some particular designs on 
Doctor Fairfax’s peace of mind. And why did 
you put on that death-likedress? It looks like 
ashroud. Will you never learn what is be. 
coming, you foolish girl?” 

No need for her to learn it, as Barbara well 
knew. The art was intuitive with her. 

In her soft, creamy robes, she looked like the 
queen-flower of the tropic groves: and the rich 
flush on her cheek, the starry light in her eye, 
gave all the life and colour needed to the perfect 
picture. 

But Miss Vernon’s words had borne their 
feathered sting, as she had intended. 

“ A shroud? ” repeated Milly, shuddering, us 
she looked at the white folds of her diess, ‘‘Is 
this like a shroud?” 
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“Exactly,” answered Barbara, with her 
mirthless laugh. “As exactly as if it was 
made for the purpose, as perhaps it was. 
Sir Charles is the dearest and drollest of 
shoppers. Such a jumble of things as they 
put off on him! Very likely they put in a 
shroud with the rest, knowing you were very 
il], and it might be convenient to have in the 
family. Don’§ Ieok so horrified, my dear. 
Shrouds are now-a-days very artistic combina- 
tions, I assure you. I hada friend buried in 
point-lace and diamonds, which seemed a piece 
of extravagance simply absurd. But ivory 
silk and satin are quite en reyle for such occa- 
sions, and chillingly suggestive to a doctor, of 
course. But never mind now; there is the 
dinner-bell. Let us go down,” 

She would miss nothing of the meine, this 
fair-faced Barbara; she would be elise ide 
them, to watch every glance, every blush, every 
tremour. Nothing should escape hercold, keen 
eye. 

“And Milly? Once she would have had 
weapons against such an an mist ;once her 
eye would have been as kesn, her ear as quick, 
her comprehension as aler& But now, im the 
sweet dream-world in she lived, shevwas 
like a bird tangled in wetef flowers, blinded 
by dazzling sunshime, flattering, bewildered, 
beneath unknownkies. ~ 

The gentlememwere on the h, awaiting 
them. Sir Charles, hearti ted at his 
favoured gues¢'s @rrival ; calm and 
smiling, and Jeaming against oneof the rone- 
wreathed pillars, his bandsome with 
the pleasure of the meeting, ... 

“ Doctor Fairfax |” eer get. 

A light that was something mioze than 
pleasure flashed into his eyes as he camght sight 
of the two graceful figures sdvancing’ through 
the old oak-ribbed hall. 

He started forward eagerly, It wasBarbara 
whose snowy hand first is own— 
Barbara, whose silvery vo graceful 
greeting— Barbara whom he met the glad 
cordiality of an old friend. : 

To Milly he was graver, quieter; colder, and 
she felt the difference withem stramge chill of 
pain. n 

“ How is my patient?’ he 
gentle gravity all unlike the 
his former manner. “ But i 
sary toask, Your roses spéak Sor you, Miss 
Milly. With all my high re ernon Hall 
I scarcely expected it to work id won- 
ders in your behalf.” ae 4 

“ Aye, she looks like a différenfiaas from the 
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pale wraith of a girl you parted ‘with, doesn’t |: 


she, Gerald, my boy?,” msked@ the baronet, 
with fond pride. “We thtew physic to the 
dogs as soon as we got home—didn’t we, 
Milly? I wouldn't let her so much as look at 
one of Jasper’s bottles. If you could see her 
galloping over the hills on Black Eagle you 
wouldn’t think it was the same girl you brought 
back half-dead from a carriage-ride six weeks 
ago.” . 

» “Six weeks ago! Has it been so short a 
time as that?” asked Gerald, dreamily. “It 
seems much longer.” 

‘Much longer!” repeated Milly. “I feel 
as if 1 had been at Vernon Hall half my life.” 

“Which remark Vernon Hall accepts as a 
doubtful compliment,” laughed Jasper. 

Then they all passed into the stately old 
dining-room, where, amid the gleam of wax- 
light, and the glitter of plate, and perfume of 
flowers, a dainty repast was served, over which 
the doctor's sometime patient presided witha 
quiet, gracious dignity befitting the chatelaine 
of Vernon Hall. 

Through all the sparkle of wine and wit—for 
Jasper Vernon was in one of his most brilliant 
moods—Barbara flashing with the electric 
brightness of a summer night, Gerald felt the 
charm of that calm, queenly presence with a 
proud delight. 

If he had found her shy, embarrassed and 
awkward, he would have thought it only 
natural. He had often wondered how the 
flower he had nu1 ied into life would bear its 
strange trausplanting: he had pictured her 
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as troubled, mortified, bewildered, perhaps & 
little proud and defiant; but he had imagined 
nothing like this, Fair, andcalm, and stately, 
she sat before him, wearing her new honeurs 
with serene-unconsciousness. of their weight— 
a perfect woman, fitly throned and crowned. 

They passed into the drawing room after 
dinner, the long windows, opening on the rose- 
wreathed porch, making an airy ante-room, 
on which the gentlemen sat enjoying their 
cigars. 

arbara took her seat at the piano, her 
brilliant trills and roulades filling the room 
with silvery but soulless melody. 

Gerald Fairfax seemed to find some charm 
in the music, for he threw away his half- 
smoked cigar and sought her side. 

But his eyes turned almost instinctively to 
the corner of the room where, beside the 
shaded lamp, a white-robed figure sat, her 
fingers busy with some dainty wool work. 

She looked up for a moment,.and then the 
dark eyes fell again, shadowed with an uncom- 
prehended pain. Forher, Gerald, the friend 
whose coming had brought her such strange 
joy, had no thought of her now. He was bend- 
ing over the piano, turning over the music, that 
ae Miss — on ‘al touch a to 
trill into triumphant » Theywere chatting 
anf laughing with a gay familiarity about 
persons, and places, and of which she 
knew nothing. 

‘“‘ And the lovely Daisy—where.is she queen- 
ing it for the summer?” Miss Vernon, 
pausing between her pieces. 

‘At Searboro’, I believe, just at present. 
She generally makes a ¢riamphal progress 
through all the places ofmote, swelling her 
train of captors as she goes:along.” ‘ 

‘* You speak dispassionately,” and the fair 
musicienne looked up with a brilliant smile. 


“ Are you not one of ‘ les miserables?’ I always | " 
considered you as one of the chronic. captives | ' ol slowly ald shought- 


of this Queen of Hearts. 
© isa fetter,” he answered. 


‘am the frankest footing 
5 ? Itis one of »m; 


huge box, the growth of full a century, sur: 
rounded a fountain or wall, whose solid. ugli- 
ness relegated it to the days of the redoubted 
Admiral himself, and gained for it*the name 
of the Pirate’s Spring. 

A sort of or arch of moss-grown stone 
covered the deep, dark waters, and leaning on 
this, with her face buried in her hands, was 
the fair, white-robed chatelaine of Vernon 
ar sobbing, like a grieved, heart-broken 
child. 

A strange, softening shadow swept over 
Jasper’s face fora moment at the sight, and 
then vanished, leaving it cold and bright again 
as was its wont, , 

“ Milly ! Is it possible? My dear child, what 
is the matter?” he asked, with well-feigned 


a . : 
She started up, half-angrily. 

“* Nothing!” she answered—“ nothing of any 
con ce; only I felt tired and—and ill, 
aud came out here to be alone.” 

“To be alone?” he repeated. ‘‘Is that a 
remedy for one who feels tired and ill? I 
expect your ride was too much for you to-day. 
You look 80 well that I quite forget you are 
notso strong as the rest of us. Let -me pre- 


scribe for Go home and go to bed.” 
“TL think Ty will,’ she said, in a quieter tone. 
“ think it is the best think Ican do. I am 
=. er pated, ina eed 
, “Ww am ti the old pain an 
tromble come back to me.” 
; old pain and trouble?” he repeated, 
eeeeninely. “What does that mean?” 


3 -I not know!” she faltered. ‘“ Are 
} not always so when ‘they are very ill— 

? Does re: mame] seem strange, and 
unreal to »? Do they feel as 
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I. wear no heavier | 


| gach other—problems, 


if they were 


a . : 
g, living—in a 
you feel this?” he asked, looking at her 


“T seem toshold nothing firmly—I seem 
d ‘rothing clearly—not even my- 
ee child ! you do not stand alone there!” 
drily. ‘There are few of us who do 

ind ourselves clearly. We are all pro- 

, my dear—problems to ourselves and 

|by no;means satisfactory, 
even when solved. Butas for your perplexity, 
it is doubtless ‘a very natural one. Your life, 
your surroundings, your entire world have 
changed. The shadow has become sunlight, 
| the storm.« calm ”—and his voice had grown 


2°} very soft and gentle—“and there is no more 


strange world, in 
stranger’s place, 


CHAPTER XXII. 
BY THE ‘‘ PIRATE’S SPRING,”’ 

From his shadowy shelter on the porch 
Jasper had been watching the drawing-room 
comedy shrewdly. He saw Milly leave the 
room, and he felt strange eagerness to follow 
her, to read the pride, or pain, or pique in her 
dark eyes, to question the heart that he felt 
had not yet learned to veil its joy or anguish. 

‘A little barbarian!’ he said to himself, 
with a bitter smile. “She does not know the 
first rules of feminine combat, and Barbara 
is a skilled tactician, armed cap-d-pie. But 
the battle is not to the strong, nor the race to 
the swift. If I held the stakes now ; but I don’t, 
and what isit tome! Better to look on and 
laugh.” 

And Jasper laughed to himself a little 
grimly, and then, catching something like the 
flatter of a white dress in the shrubbery, took 
two or three turns up and down the verandah, 
from which Sir Charles, with a discreet dread 
of rheumatism, had some time ago retired, 
and flinging away hiscigar, leisurely descended 
the steps and walked out into the grove, ap- 
parently absorbed in serene contemplation of 
the moon. 

His steps turned, however, with remarkable 
directness to a certain spot, where a circle of 


which she held only a 


change to come; you have nothing to fear.” 

“ Nothing fo fear !’’ she repeated, dreamily. 
“All tell me that; and yet I—I tremble— 
tremble like one walking close to a dark gulf, 
into which I cannot see. And to-night, I sup- 
pose, it was meeting Doctor Fairfax brought it 
all back—the darkness, the dreams, from 
which I had come. I felt so strange, and 
apart, and alone! I will go home and go to 
sleep, and perhaps”—she spoke with the 
wistfalness of a child—* perhaps to-thorrow I 
shall be happy again!” 

But Jasper said nothing. He ers ¢ drew her 
hand through his arm, and led her through the 
moonlit shadows to the house. 

Barbara was singing now, and her silvery 
though somewhat sharp soprano rang out 
moekingly through the perfumed air. It was 
one of Poe’s weird poems to a wild German 
melody. The words seemed cruel, in their un- 
conscious sting, to both listeners without,— 

‘* Take this kiss upon the brow, 
And in parting from you now, 
Thus much let me avow, 

You are not wrong who deem’ 
That my days have been a dream. 
Yet if hope-has flown away, 

In a night or in a day, 

In a vision or in none, 

Isit, therefore, the less gone? 

All that we see or seem, 

Is buta dream within a dream.” 

‘¢ A dream within a dream!” : J 

Oat there in the white moonlight with this 
fair cousin, who six weeks ago had been a 





stranger to him, leaning on his arm, Jasper 
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Vernon listened, anda great wave of bitterness 
seemed to swell over his heart. 

Had all his cold, clear-sighted philosophy 
come to this—‘“ a dream within a dream.” 

The singer continued, and he felt, with un- 
reasoning er that the silvery tones had a 
strange significance to-night ;— 

“ T stand amid the roar 
Of a surf-tormented shore, 
And I hold within my hand 
Grains of the | ecwy sand. 
How few ! yet how they creep 
Through my fingers to the deep, 
While I weep—while I weep ! 
Oh, God! can I not grasp 
Them with a lighter grasp? 
Oh, God! can I not save 
One from the pitiless wave? 
Is all that we see or seem 
But a dream within a dream?” 

‘‘ They are very old friends,” said Miily, as 
the music ceased, and they stood for a moment 
at the foot of the s where a great stone 
vase was brimming with blooming heliotrope 
—‘‘ they are old friends,’your sister and Doctor 
Fairfax.” 

“ Old friends? yes,’ he auswered, absently. 

* And—and—” The low voice trembled, and 
Milly began to pluck one of the purple blooms 
to pieces with ruthless fingers—“ and he comes 
down to see her very often ?” 

Something in that low, tremulous question 
startled Jasper from his reverie. He looked 
in the fair face beside him, and a temptation 
unworthy of his lofty mind crept into his 
heart. 

It would be easy to deceive her—so easy to 
play into his sister’s clever hands—so easy to 
crush the tender ‘hopes just budding to life. 
And why should he not? 

No confidence had. been placed in him—no 
question of honour was yet involved, He 
might make one effort at least for himself. 

So this day of dreams had been a revelation 
tohim. It had shown him there were depths 
of tenderness underlying the icy.crusts of his 
nature, It had taught him that he, too, could 
love—even though he loved in vain. 

“He comes to see us quite often,” he 
answered, with a significant smile; ‘‘ and 
there are some who ate suspicious enough to 
say that Barbara is the chief attraction to 
Vernon Hall, Of courseI cannotsay. Young 
ladies are shy about revealing such tender 
secrets even to their brothers, Still, something 
may come of.their friendship, and if it should, 
I for one will be very well. pleased. I think 
they would suit.each other admirably.” 

He could see how her face paled as he spoke, 
how she crushed the bit of heliotrope she held 
in her band, .«s women learn to crush their 
own hearts in silence. And still he went on, 
remorselessly,— 

‘This is in confidence, of course—family 
confidence, Cousin Milly. Gerald is a proud, 
reserved fellow, and would not like his best 
friends toi.discuss such matters; besides, it 
wouldimplytoomuch. The last thing I would 
have, my sister, or any young lady whom I 
esteemed, of, is the unfeminine 
weakness of giving her heart or preference un- 
asked. And Barbara would be very justly in- 
sulted at any intimation that she cared for 
Doctor Fairfax, until Doctor Fairfaxhad given 
unmistakable proofs of his devotion to her, 
There is a social law about such matters that 
is immutgble. A man himself, strange to say, 
is apt to despise a heart too lightly won.” 

The pale face had flamed to a vivid crimson 
as the speaker went om—flamed and paled 
again, 

Ignorant as she was of the-world about her 
—a stranger in an unknown land—the woman’s 
heart had taken the lesson home. 

And all that night, as Milly lay waking and 
watchfal on her downy pillow, one sentence 
kept echoing and re-echoing in her ear the 
words that had dropped from Jasper Vernon’s 
lips, clear and cold, and cutting as hailstones 
upon the budding vines. 

_ “ Man himself despises the heart that is too 
lightly won !” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE ‘* YULTURES.”’ 


Ir was the third day of Gerald’s visit. 
Boating, and driving, and fishing had com- 
bined to make the hours pleasant enough. 

The barofiet had been the most genial and 
hospitable of hosts; Jasper, the most enter- 
taining of good comrades, and Barbara, 
charming and fascinating as Barbara could 
b 


e. 

Yet the visitor felt oddly dissatisfied, and 
had already wished mentally, more than half 
a score of times, that he had not come. 

There was a bitter sense of disappointment 
far down in the depths of his heart. He had 
expected—well, he scarcely knew what; but 
the vague hopes, the sweet memories that 
had brightened life for him the past few weeks 
had vanished utterly, 

The patient, whom he had brought back to 
life—the helpless, trusting invalid of Saint 
Oswald’s—was no more, The fair mistress 
of VernonHall was a different being altogether. 
Miss Milly was as far removed from him as 
some distant star. The old-time friendliness, 
that was almost tender in its trust and confi- 
dence, had disappeared, apparently with Miss 
Vane’s last medicine bottle. 

He had been her physician; now he was 
nothing at all. 

‘*Perhaps it was to conceal the vexation 
that filled his soul that he devoted himself 
to Barbara with unwonted assiduity. Boating, 
riding or driving, she was his companion. 

Milly either found something to detain her 
at home, or was under her Cousin Jasper’s 
protection when the party set out. 

“T don’t know why it‘is,” he burst forth, 
at last, to this same Cousin Jasper, as they 
were smoking their cigars together in the 
little sanctum of the west tower, “‘ Miss Vane 
seems to dislike my presence. Her illness 
must have left unpleasant impressions of all 
connected with it.” 

“ Very likely,” answered the other gentle- 
man, calmly, puffing a ring of smoke into the 
air. “In fact,she acknowledged as much to 
me the — you arrived.”’ 

‘* Acknowledged as much?” and Gerald's 
bronzed face took a deeper hue. ‘‘ Then it is 
not my fancy! Yet Iwas as kind to her as— 
as was possible.” 

** There is no accounting for the vagaries of 
patients, my dear fellow,’ continued Jasper 
philosophically; ‘‘ especially when the disease 
attacks the mind. Cousin Milly is as frank 
as a child; otherwise she would disguise feel- 
ings that she must know are quite unreason- 
able. I noticed she was nervous and disturbed 
the evening of your arrival, and she acknow- 
ledged to me that your presence recalled the 
darkness, and pain, and trouble through which 
she had struggled so recently, and the impres- 
sions of which, I presume, are still strong on 
her mind. They will pass away, of course, in 
time. We medical men understand such 
matters too well for them to have any personal 
significance to us. What do you say to a sail 
this evening? There is a fair wind, and I 
think we might make the Vultures before the 
tide turns,” 

“As you please,” answered Gerald. “TI 
am ready. Will the ladies accompany us? 
After what you have just told me I hesitate to 
ask them.” 

“Then we won't ask them,” said Jasper, 
with a smile, ‘‘I believe they are to have 
some company this evening, and, as a sail- 
boat is as little to be depended on asa woman, 
we might not return in time for the young 
ladies to make their toilettes for the night.” 

It was a long evening to Gerald—long and 
weary, though the breeze was fresh and the 
tide was fair, and his companion’s wit was 
clear and sparkling as the sunlit waves. 

They sailed to the Vultures—two ruined 
towers that stood on the river bank a few 
miles above Vernon Hall. 

One of these towers was still complete so 
far as its outer walls was concerned, though 





almost unroofed and in a wretched state o 
dilapidation, 

The two gentlemen moored their boat closa 
to the bank and sprang ashore, 

**T’'d like you to see the ruin,” said Jasper. 
“ And there’s an odd crystallization formed 
up here of which I want to secure a specimen 
for my cabinet. Pick your steps carefully ; 
the rocks are slippery. Eh, by Jupiter! there 
is some one here before us,” 

Jasper had just stooped to enter the low, 
arched doorway of the lighthouse, when he 
started back in surprise. 

For a fire was smouldering in the stone 
chimney-place, and before it sat, or rather 
crouched, a man—a man whose herculean 
frame and fierce, rugged fgaturer, though 
moated by disease, were brawny and powerful 
still, 

His grizzled hair and beard grew wild and 
unkempt, and the dark eyes, shadowed by 
heavy, beetling brows, flashed with almost 
maniac fire as he sprang up to face the intru- 
ders on his privacy. 

* Who are ye?” heasked, staggering forward 
with an oath. ‘ Who are ye,I say? Stepout 
and show yerselves, or I'll let ye have that 
that ye’ll be none the better for, I’m not to 
be trapped up here like a foxin a hole, I’m 
not too wake to dhraw a thrigger yet. Who 
are ye, I say? I’m as free a man here as the 
best of ye—as free and as sthrong while I 
howld these!” 

And he snatched two pistols from his breast 
and held them with outstretched hands befora 
him, while his ashen features worked convul- 
sively. . 

“Stand out, I say, and show yerselves, or 
I'll shoot ye like dogs! ” 

Jasper hesitated. The man was mad or 
desperate enough to fulfill his threat. He 
must be propitiated, not enraged, 

** My good friend,” he said, stepping forward 
boldly, “put up your pistols. We do not 
intend you the least harm.” 

“ You don’t?” said the other, retreating 
suspiciously, his pistols still held before him, 
until he reached the further side of the narrow 
room, and stood with his back to the wall. 
“Faith, I’m not so sure of that. Stand off 
there, and let me look at ye. Nota step nearer, 
or I shoot, and I howld six lives like yours in 
each of me hands. Who are ye? what are 
ye? and what are ye doing here?” 

“ We came simply for pleasure,” said Jasper. 

‘Pleasure !” growled the other, with a harsh 
laugh. ‘ Faith, and its quare ways that you 
grand gintlemen have of taking pleasure—off 
in a hole like thjs, where there’s naither bit 
nor sup. . Rut mabbe ”—the heavy, sullen face 
lit up with sudden eagerness—“ mabbe ye’ve 
brought it with ye—a dhrop of dhrink? It’s 
stharving I am for it ’”’—and the fierce, 
threatening tone changed to a whine —“ burn- 
ing up for a dhrop of drink, sirs! Mabbe ye 
have it wid ye, if it’s only a thimblefal, to 
kape a dying man alive,” 

Jasper Vernon took the flask from his pocket 
that he always carried on the water in case of 
accident. 

“Put down your pistols,” he said, his cold, 
stern gaze fixed on the wretch’s face, ‘ There 
is liquor for you.” 

The fierce, burning eyes rolled wildly, like 
those of a hunted thing; the hands that held 
the pistols trembled. 

Nearly maddened at the sight of the liquor, 
the miserable wretch still feared to touch it, 

‘* You—you bean’t officers?” he’said, at last, 
in a hoarse whisper, ‘‘ Then I’ll—I’ll trust 

” 

And thrusting the pistols back into his 
bosom, he snatched the flask and emptied it 
at a draught. 

“Tt is the first dhrop I’ve had for a fort- 
night,” he gasped. ‘‘I was dying forit. The 
divils have no worse torment than that of 
dying for a dhrink.” 

“How long have yon been: here?” asked 
Jasper Vernon, whose keen eye had been 
studying the man’s wasted lineaments, 

There was something in them vaguely 
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familiar. It wasas ifhe had seen them before 
in a half-remembered dream. 

A cunning gleam flashed over the fierce face 
that a moment before had been that of an 
animal at bay. 

The liquor had done its work already in 
kindling the dulled intellect into life again. 

‘How long?” he repeated, with a forced 
laugh, “ D’ye think I’ve taken lodgings for the 
summer, sur? came here fishing, yesterday, 
and the chill struck me. I’ve been down with 
the faver this six weeks, and was just getting a 
bit about; bat the horrible thing comes back 
on me betimes, It tuk me yesterday evening, 
and I wasn’t able to row back to the shore. 
So I’ve bin here for the night—that’s all, sur— 
that’s all.” ry 

‘*Rather bad quarters for a sick man,’’ said 
Gerald, looking around him. 

“Ty’e had betther,’ answered the man, 
briefly, “‘ and I’ve had worse.’’ 

“And if you take a friend’s advice, you'll 
find better ones again as quickly as possible,” 
said Jasper Vernon, in a tone whose signifi- 
cance did not escape the stranger’s ear. ‘‘ You 
gave ua too rough a greeting for things to be 
altogether right with you. You had better get 
a good deal further away.” 

The man’s eyes fell. There was something 
in the cold, searching gaze of the last speaker 
that seemed to master him, 

“T’yve no mind to stay,” he answered, 
sullenly. “I'll be far enough away before 
night.” 

‘* Walk dowr before us to the boat, then,’ 
said Jasper authoritatively. ‘I’ve not such 
faith in you tkat I can trast you behind us 
with those two barkers of yours,”’ 

“You needn’t be afeerd,” was the muttered 
reply. ‘I'll not nurt ye as long as ye don’t 
hurt me. There ave the pistols,’ and he laid 
them both on a stone ledge in the wall. “Tl 
not touch ’em until ye’re a mile from the 
towers.”’ 

He flung himself down before the smonlder- 
ing fire again, his face buried in his hands, the 
pistols at his side. 

‘About as dangerous a character as it has 
ever been my luck to encounter,” said Jasper, 
drawing a long breath, as they pushed off from 
the Vultures. ‘It was a narrow shave, old 
fellow. There was murder in his eye when he 
first faced us.’ 

“T’ve seen the man before,” said Gerald 
Fairfax, thoughtfully. ‘* Where or how, I don’t 
know ; but his face is familiar to me.” 

“Odd,” replied his friend ; “ it is familiar to 
me. I'll look out for itinthe future. It’s not 
a pleasant reflection that such a gallows-bird 
is haunting your path. He will find it a 

rilous experiment to cross my way again. 

hough where I saw that face. or one like it, I 
cannot tell.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A GALA NIGHT, 

Tv was a gala night at Vernon Fall. Sir 
Charles Vernon took pleasure now in throwing 
open his hospitable doors to the young and the 
gay. 

Milly's life must be made bright and beauti- 
ful; Milly’s path strewa with every flower he 
could fling upon her way; Milly’s glad present 
must atone for the dreary, wretched past, 

It was not a very difficult thing to gather a 
merry party at Vernon Hall. The attractions 
there were suflicient to draw the belles and 
beaux for miles around the neighbourhood, 
where the old family ranked first in wealth and 
social standing. 

So the stately mansion sparkled to-night 
with lights, Mirth and music echoed joyously 
through the open windows; bright-robed 
forms flitted through the wide drawing-rooms 
and out on the vine-wreathed porches, or 
sipped sherbet and lemonade on the little 
rastic tables set out in the shadowy groves 
beyond. 

Miss Vernon moved among the guests, grace- 
ful and exquisite as usual; but Miss Vernon 
was, £0 to speak, an old story. 
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It was the dusky-haired, starry-eyed beauty 
beside her who was the theme of every 
tongue. 

“The loveliest creature I ever saw in my 
life, sir—the loveliest without exception!” 
said old General Sharp, whose eye glasses had 
been following Milly all the evening. If you 
can keep her to brighten your home for a year, 
Sir Charles, you'll be doing well. If I were 
forty years younger I'd enter the lis‘s to- 
night. Who is she like? Not your side of 
the house for certain. You've got solid worth, 
Vernon, old friend, but beauty isn’t one of 
your characteristics. That Zenobia is no 
Vernon.’” 

“No,” answered the baronet, “she isn’t. I 
thought at first she was a little like her 
mother, but it was only my fancy. I don’t 
know who she is like—some of her father’s 
family, perhaps. I didn’t know much about 
them,” and the old man’s brow clouded, as it 
always did, at the thought of his sister's 
husband and the ruin he had wrought. 

‘* Well, she’s a beauty, at all events, who 
ever she may be like,” said the general, look- 
ing after the golden-robed figure that was just 
passing out of the room—‘“ a beauty without 
peer. In form, face and bearing a daughter of 
the gods. Look sharp after her, Vernon, or 
she'll be carried off from you unawares.” 

And it seemed like it, indeed. All the even- 
ing the newly-risen star had been surrounded 
by cavaliers; all the evening she had been 
followed by a train of admirers, until, wearied 
out by their flatteries and attentions, she 
would gladly have escaped anywhere, to be 
alone and free. She was so tired, so heart- 
sick, this new-crowned queen, this sovereign 
who had already a social world at her feet. 

It was so hard to smile at the foolish 
flatteries and honeyed whispers that fell so 
meaningless on her ear, so hard with that 
dull weight of pain and disappointment at her 
heart, the burden she must bear and’ make no 


sign. 

At last there came a moment's respite. She 
found means to escape hertiresome train. She 
slipped into the curtained recess of a window, 
and stood there aloze, watching the white 
moonbeams flickering through the roses with- 
out, making demon dew of the fountain on 
the terrace, silvering the velvety lawn. A 
faint breeze stirred the slesping flowers; the 
music was swelling in the wild, sweet rhythm 
of a favourite waltz; a tender sadness seemed 
to fill her heart as she listened—a sadness to 
which she could give no words. 

All things were hers, all that woman could 
crave—youth and wealth, and love and beauty 
—and yet as she stood there, looking forth on 
her beautiful home, the queen of the scene and 
the hour, her dark eyes filled, unconsciously, 
and great tears stears stood in them, like the 
dew-drops of a summer nighi. 

Suddenly a voice, nearly beside her, startled 
her into attention. 

“*Vane—Milly Vane,’ it said, and a bevy of 
gay young girls stopped just without the 
window where she stood unseen. ‘ It seems to 
me I’ve heard the name before. Why, Jessie, 
don’t you remember that sweet, pale-faced 
girl that did that lovely embroidery on my 
= satin last winter? Hernamewas Milly 

ane.” 

“Oh! and don’t you know how you wanted 
her to embroider an over-skirt for you, and we 
went to see her at a horrid tumble-down old 
lodging-house, and that funny little Irishman 
that met us at the door and nearly scared us 
to death —” 

“ And we found that poor girl dyir~,” put in 
Jessie, in an awe-struck tone. ‘ Didn’i she look 
awful? Dora I declare, it made me good for a 
week! I teld ma I had a great mind to give 
up balls and take to teaching Sunday-school 
and sewing for the poor. She was lying there 
in a poor little attic, so white, and thin, and 
weak, aud there wasn’t a thread of t on 
the floor, or a bit of fire in the stove, and only 
a cup of cold broth and a sliced orange on the 
table beside her. She told us she had no one 
to take care of her but another girl almost as 








poor as herself who stayed with her after work 
hours, and was as good to her as if she had been 
her sister.” 

‘*Ma sent her some things, and promised to 
get the church people to help her, but Muriel’s 
wedding came off just then, and we were all so 
busy we had no time to attend to anything,” 
said Dora. ‘‘ But when I heard the name to- 
night it brought that poor, dying girl so plainly 
before me it made me shudder.” 

‘Well, this Milly Vane isn’t dying, at all 
events,” said Jessie, with alight laugh. ‘ Isn’t 
she splendid looking? They say Sir Charles 
idolizes her, and is going to leave her every 
farthing. You know she was his only sister's 
child. I’ve heard ma say his sister ran away 
and got married, and the baronet swore he’d 
never forgive her, And this girl was born in 
Treland, or somewhere, and sent home at 
her mother’s death ; and now the baronet can’t 
do too much for her—remorseful, I suppose. 
Ma says the Vernons are all as proud and 
stubborn as they can be. Oh, there's that 
lovely ‘*My Queen” waltz. Don’t let us miss 
it, girls. I know Jack Greville is looking every- 
where for me.” 

And the light-hearted group of gossips scat- 
tered, unconscious of the listener who had stood 
there in the shadow, with death-white face and 
burning eyes, breathless, motionless, as if turned 
into stone. 

How long she stood there, with her icy hand 
clenching the stone window frame, her eyes 
fixed on the moonlit scene without, her white 
-_ parted like one who sees a vision, she never 

new. 

Was it a vision that had risen before her as 
the » giddy girl had spoken? Had those careless 
words power to invoke a scene so real, so true? 

She seemed to see it all—the low-roofed 
attic, its one bare window looking over the 
snowy house-tops, the star glittering over the 
nearest chimney, the bit of paper pasted over 
the broken pane. 

She saw the two rude chairs under the 

mantel-piece, the tiny stove with its little kettle, 
the table beside the bed, with its cracked tea- 
cup, and little blue plate. And she saw—ob, 
heaven, how plainly !—the white face on the 
pillow—the face so pale, so wasted, so sad, £0 
tender—the face that seemed looking at her now 
— the breaking mists of a dissolving 
world, 
“Milly, Milly!” she cried, and the name 
seemed to burst from the white lips like the 
prayer of a lost soul. “ Milly, my darling, my 
darling ! wheré are you? where am I?” 

‘** I—I beg pardon !” said a voice beside her, 
asa tall form darkened the window and imme- 
diately drew back again. “I did not know 
there was any one here. Is it possible? Miss 
Milly—Miss Vane, you are trembling ! you are 
ill! For heaven’s sake, what is the matter?” 

It was the same anxious tone that had 
reached her ear through all the wild surging of 
the River of Death. It was the same friendly 
eye that had watched over her pillow with such 
tender vigilance. It was the strong hand that 
had led her safe back to the shore of life, 
through long, long ways of darkness, terror and 

ain. 
, It was Gerald who stood before her, startled, 
and anxious, and pained, at sight of the white 
face, the burning eyes, the trembling form that 
confronted him. ¢ 

“ You are ill,”’ he said, gravely. ‘ You have 
been over-excited. These scenes are no place 
for you. You must forgive me, Miss Vane, bat 
I cannot see the work of weeks undone. You 
need a doctor’s guidance yet.” 

‘Then guide me,”’ she cried, stretching out 
her icy, trembling hands to him. ‘ You are 
good and wise and true. I—Itrustyou. I—I 
cannot see! Oh, lead me—guide me right!” 

‘ (To be continued.) 








Somenopy told an Irish wit, during his last 
illness, that he seemed to cough with greater 
difficulty than on the previous ~~ “Dol? 
said the wit. “That’s odd enough. I’ve been 
practising all night,” _~ 
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STRAYED AWAY. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
A SACRIFICE OF LOVE. 


Artraur Wison was deeply troubled when 
his mother told him what had passed at 
Penge. He looked upon himself as the cause 
of Fanny’s separation, and he was bitterly 
sorry that the strength of his love had carried 
him so far. 

“I can sympathise with Mr. Percy Falk- 
land,” he said, generous and just to the man 
who had not been either generous or just to 
Fanny. ‘‘ He must be jealous of her; grudge 
every look and smile that she gives to another. 
as wy had it been my happy fate to be loved 

y her.” 

“It has cast a serious responsibility upon 
us,” said the widow, gravely. ‘Should poor 
Frances be left destitute we must provide for 
her. She shall have a home here, and be to 
me as a daughter.”’ 

Arthur kissed his mother gratefully. 

‘*I must see Mr, Falkland,” he said; “offer 
him an explanation and an apology, reason 
him ont of his insane doubt of the purest, 
noblest girl that ever lived. He will believe 
me.”’ 

Mrs. Wilson thought otherwise, and moved 
her head slowly in the negative. 

“ Our work is only half finished,” she said. 
‘It is doubtful whether either of the Falk- 
lands will acquaint Mr. Millard of the truth. 
They may even persist in their present course, 
keep the matter secret, fancying that they 
may cast poor Frances aside, and so leave the 
way clear. You are slightly acquainted with 
the Millards, are you not?” 

‘*As business men know each other. We 
have met in the bank parlour, drank sherry 
together at the same dinner-table, passed the 
usual comments on the weather, and likewise 
discussed city matters now and then.”’ 

* But the juniors?” 

Arthur shrugged his shoulders. 

“They are slightly out of my line, mother. 
They wear varnished boots, velvet waistcoats, 
the tightest of trousers, and the shortest of 
coats. They are of a fast age, fast.” 

Mrs. Wilson smiled. 

“ You have no sympathy with them.” 

“None. LE pity them.” 

oe they inclined to be friendly with 
you ” 

‘Very much so. I have been invited to run 
down to Penge a score of times, and taste the 
governor’s wine. ‘You'll get no end of a good 
dinner,’ said Sydney to me, when he had 
gone largely into the governor's hospitable 
merits Se and for a quiet evening out, our is 
the topping place far you.’ So you see, mother 
mine,” added Arthur with a smile, “I could 
easily cultivate a friendship there.” 

“Do so,” said the widow. “Take the very 
next opportunity that offers itself. Dine with 
them to-morrow if they ask you. It will be 
easy then to talk of Mr. Percy over the dinner- 
table, and tell the truth as though it were a 
matter of no importance to you.”’ 

“T will,” Arthur said. “ It is probable that 
I shall see one of the Millards to-day, and if 
So we must try how the stratagem will work.”’ 

conversation took place at breakfast, 
and Arthur went to business. At luncheon 
time he met Mr. Sydney Millard, knowing 
exactly at which dining room to find that rapid 
young gentleman. 
ona illards — — Aithur Wilson in 
uch respect, ey eard him spoken of 
by their father as “ one of those quiet ions who 
are up to everything. Never misses a chance 
—never makes an error of judgment ; he will 
be a partner in that bank if they are wise.” 

So Sydney left a little knot of sherry-and- 
bitter =a, and stopped in the middle of a 

uestionable anecdote that had to be told in 
the lowest of tones, checked his friends’ 
a by a look, and saluted Wilson 


y- 
“ You ought to come down before the garden 





goes to seed,” said Sydney, after some few 
moments’ converse; ‘‘the governor would be 
glad to see you, I can tell you.” 

“Thanks. I will take an opportunity as soon 
as I can; but my time is cccupiedjustnow. In 
fact, after to-morrow—— ”’ 

* Come down to-morrow, or to-day, if you 
like, dashed in the enthusiastic youth, “and 
we'll invite Falkland, though he don’t need invit- 
ing! He makes himself a precious deal more at 
home than I do, «He puts me down, rather.” 

‘* Which Mr. Falkland is that? ”’ 

‘* Oh, the young one, Percy. He’s not a bad 
sort, you know, when you get the right side of 
him. He comes after Adela, my sister.” 

‘* Indeed.” 

“ Yes, he cut out old Vitey. Vitey almost 
swoons if anyone mentions Falkland’s name 
—not that I should have liked Adela to marry 
the superannuated old sinner; he never pata 
fiver on a horse in his life.” 

“A failing, certainly,” smiled Arthur, 
“suggestive of an unpardonable sordidity of 
mind. I shonld like to meet your friend Falk- 
land very much. I know a Mr. Percy Falk- 
land, but it cannot be the same.” 

‘** Perhaps it may.” 

‘¢He would not be a suitor to your sister if 
it were.” 

“Why?” 

** I will tell you when we meet,” said Arthur, 
leaving the junior Millard hopelessly mystified ; 
‘*and you may expect me to-morrow.” 

He had better have gone that day, for on 
that day Adelaide received Percy’s letter, and 
in the agony of her fear at an impending sepa- 
ration she wrote in most endearing terms, 
imploring him not to go without seeing her 
again. 

**You can steal down quietly,” she wrote, 
‘‘and bein the lane at the end of the garden 
if you do not wish to be seen. Let me know 
the worst from your own lips, and be assured, 
Percy, that whatever be the nature of your 
trouble, it will never take my love from you. 
Come.” 

And, like the traitor that he was, he went 
with the bitter letter to Fanny in his pocket, 
for he had not posted it yet. He went down at 
an appointed time; and Adelaide, hearing a 
preconcerted signal, opened the garden door, 
and went out into the lane. It was in the 
dusk of the evening, and they were quite 
alone, 

Percy was very pale. He felt like the 
wretched criminal he was, when the girl’s 
pure kisses fell upon his perjured lips, and in 
the depth of her faith she told him that she 
was sure he had done no wrong. 

“Tf the whole world told me so,’’ she said, 
‘*T would not believe.” 

He had not the courage to tell her the 
truth, 

Passion made him selfish, sinful, and he 
tempted the girl to sacrifice herself on the 
altar of her love. 

**T never can be happy in England,” he said, 
“ T cannot tell you the nature of the trouble 
that has fallen upon me; but Adelaide, if you 
were mine, and we were far away, the future 
would be all our own.” 

She looked at him timidly, not quite com- 
prehending him. 

“Must I go alone,” he pleaded, while the 
fair and plaintive face of Fanny rose before 
his mind, and reproached him with sorrowful 
eyes. ‘* Will you come with me, Adelaide?” 

“ HowcanI,Percy. Why should there be 
this dreadful secrecy?” 

‘When you ask me that,” he said, in accents 
of despair, ‘‘ I must. be dumb, and bear my lot 
with resignation. Confide in me now, dear 
Adelaide, and your devotion will be well re- 

aid.” 
“ ‘Yes, you will love me always,’”’ she said, 
trustfully ; “‘ but then my friends, my mother— 
can we not confide in her?” 


‘‘In no one.” He worked upon her feelings 
by making the secret seem much more des- 
perate than it was, ‘Not even for the sweet 
pleasure of seeing you must I risk a second 





visit here. Then he added, ‘But you will 
come to me?” 

Before she could answer an interruption 
came and startled them. The strong, hard 
voice of Mr. Millard called his daughter by 
name, 

He was unconsciously playing the part of 
guardian angel. 

Percy kissed her hastily, and fled before the 
door was opened, or Adelaide had replied. The 
girl turned a perfectly serene countenance to 
meet her father. 

“You were talking to someone,” he said, 
looking round suspiciously. ‘I heard Falk- 
land’s voice, I fancy. He has no occasion 
to come sneaking after you in that manner, 
when my front door is always open to him.” 

Adelaide tapped him playfally on the arm. 
“ We enjoy a few moments stolen to ourselves 
out of the regular way, papa; and you should 
not interfere.” 

“I suppose not,” he growled, satisfied with 
her frankness. ‘‘Young people in love are 
always more or less idiotic. Is he coming 
back?” 

‘‘I don’t know, papa; but I think not. He 
was just telling me about some business ir 
town when you came.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 
AT DINNER, 


Hap Percy ever stayed to reflect he would 
have been startled to see how rapidly he had 
permitted himself to drift into evil waye, 
sacrifice principle and honour, under the temp- 
tations of his passion and his vanity. The 
worst feature in his case was that he began to 
extenuate himself, justify his conduct by a 
wretched sophistry that only makes his conduct 
worse. 

His marriage with Fanny—the turning point 
of his life—had disappointed him, He had 
never been a hero or a saint, and he had never 
professed to be either. He found vice easy, 
and in some things pleasant; so, being con- 
trolled by no religious scruples, he grew vicious 
in his youth. He had always plenty of ready 
money at command. There was a laxity of 
parental authority and example on the one 
side, of duty and respect on the other. If an 
escapade of Percy’s ever came under the 
builder’s notice, the builder said he was sow- 
ing his wild oats, and would be better for it in 
the long run. 

It did not matter to the builder who suffered 
in that long bad run of Percy’s. So that the 
son did not commit himself in any discover- 
able way the father was content to supply him 
with money, and let him go his own road. 
What if be broke a heart or two, or brought 
shame and sorrow to ahumblehearth? Other 
gay young men of money did the same, and 
Percy was no worse than the rest. 

So reasoned the old man. 

But in spite of Percy’s weakness he had an 
innate longing for the good. He had an in- 
stinct that made him desire to change the 
society of dissipated men and dissipated society 
in general for the quiet of a home and the 
companionship of a wife. Had it not been for 
that unhappy contretemps in Maple-street— 
the fatal kiss on which he built such a sad 
groundwork of jealousy and doubt and misery 
—the whole current of his life would have 
been changed, and he would have been a better 
man. 

As it was, he went back to worse than the 
old state of feeling; he grew reckless, despe- 
rate, cynical—went back to the old stupid, 
wrong belief that there was no honesty in 
men or faith in women. ‘‘Henceforth,” he 
said, in bis selfishness, “let the motto be 
‘myself.’ Life isa game between the deceiver 
and the deceived. I have been disappointed 
once where I most trusted, where I most be- 
lieved.” . 

He did not pause to think that while he 
thus sacrificed his own soul he Inred a true 
and trusting woman to the immolation of 
hers. 
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The wild and wicked idea in his brain was 
to elope with Adelaide—keep her to the last in 
ignorance of the tie that bound him to another, 
and trust to the future for her forgiveness. 

** Why should my life be a desolate one,” 
he said to himself, “ because the law will not 
give me release from a woman who has 
wronged me? Adelaide loves me, and:I love 
her. Are we to study the opinions of a world 
whose opinions would doom us to eternal sepa- 
ration?” 

And then he wrote to her again, imploring 
her to come to him, if but to speak to him 
for the last time. Hesaid he must leave Eng- 
land on the morrow. 

“She will come,’ he thought. ‘She will 
come, and then, in the pain of parting, she will 
forget all except her love for me. shall be 
able to persuade her to accompany me at once. 
I am sure I shall.” 

Beyond that he did not think. Whether his 
father would forgive him or not was a matter 
of doubt; but with some few hundred pounds 
in his pocket and the prospect of having a 
beautiful girl to be the companion of his 
journey, he did not care to reflect. He went 
on with blind fatuity to his fate, 

Mr, Wilson went down to dine at Penge. 
The Millards made great preparations for him, 
and invited the Falklands to meet him; but 
Percy was reported {@ be in town on impor- 
tant business, and the builder, from motives of 
policy, made his daughters decline the invita- 
tion. 

Millard was not satisfied with the conduct 
of his prospective son-in-law. He was a keen 
man of the world, and he did not like the 
aspect of things in general. To him it seemed 
that Percy was keeping, or was being kept, out 
of the way. 

“Tf I find anything of that kind going on,’ 
said Mr. Millard, “I will make him pay for it. 
Adelaide has his letters, and I will sue him for 
breach of promise, He is rich, and the damages 
would be heavy.” 
™ He questioned Adelaide, but her answers and 
her manner puzzled him. He knew more of 
Mammon than he did of Love; was better 
acquainted with the mysteries of finance than 
with the heart’s tender sympathies. 

“* How do you find Falkland?” he asked, in 
his usual abrupt way. “Is he as attentive as 
ever.” 

Miss Millard coloured painfully under the 
hard stare and direct question. 

** Quite, papa—more so, if possible.” 

‘Why don’t hecome, then? Hehaschanged 
lately in a way I don’t like,” said Mr. Millard, 
almost savagely. ‘There’sa restraint in his 
father’s manner, and Percy himself is never 
visible. I don’t like it. You havyen’t been 
trifling with him, I hope?” 

“T love him too well to trifle with. him,” 
she said, simply ; ‘‘ acd he loves me more than 
ever.” 

Millard was partly satisfied then. He was 
sure that his daughter would be the best 
judge. 

“Only if you think he is playing fast and 
loose,’”’ he suggested, as a matter of prudence, 
“you had better begin to look elsewhere. 
There’s a gentleman coming to-day to dinner 
—Mr. Wilson. He is a rising man, and worth 
cultivating. I know of no one in the City 
who would be more useful to me, if he were 
not troubled with an excess of something he 
calls principle,” Millard added, aside. He 
never let the questionable part of his character 
pee ont at home—there he was irreproach- 
able. 

Miss Millard and Arthur met at dinner. 
They liked each other at the first glance. 
Arthur fancied that Adelaide bore some re- 
semblance to Fanny, not so much in the contour 
of face and figure as in the expression. Ade- 
laide was very beautiful—more cultivated than 
Fanny; but Arthur was true as yet to his 
dream. Others might be fairer, more accom- 
plished, richer—out there was only one Frances 
in the world. 

“Iam sorry that our friends, the Falklands, 
could not come,”’ said Millard, in the course-of 





Semen, “T should like you to have met 
em,” 

“T should have likedit too. I amecurious to 
see one of the gentlemen,” 

‘* Which ?” 

“Mr, Percy.” 

* The elder Mr. Falkland is the celebrated 
builder and contractor,” said Mr. Millard ; 
“and Percy—who I may as well tell you is 
engaged to my daughter, Adelaide—distin- 
guished himself by conducting the Harse.Casel 
railway contract.” 

“ Then it must be the same. I must have a 
few words respecting him after dinner,” said 
Mr. Wilson, gravely—* and in private.’’ 

Millard began to have a misgiving that all 
was not well. Adelaide looked at the grave 
and handsome* countenance of ber father’s 
guest, and she went very pale, “ Perhaps,” 
she thought, ‘this gentleman knows some- 
thing that will injare Percy, or bring danger to 
him,” 


CHAPTER XLY. 
IN DANGER. 

Tue ladies retired to the drawing-room when 
dinner was over, and Mr. Millard produced 
some of the wine that was the pride of his 
cellar and the delight of thosé who drank it 
at his table. But Mr. Wilson was profoundly 
indifferent to the merits of Amontillado or 
Moselle, and it mattered little to him just 
now whether he drank the nectar of Olym- 
pus or the chief abomination of the Cape and 
the tavern. 

His mind was on matters of deeper, graver 
import. He had been attracted to Miss Mil- 
lard during dinner; he could not help fancy- 
ing that she bore some shadowy resemblance 
to Fanny—a resemblance that existed in cer- 
tain expressions of the eye and in certain 
tones of the voice, and it needed that she 
should have only the very faintest resemblance 
to ay Arthur’s fullest sympathies in her 
behalf. 

Arthur cracked a desultory filbert and sippe 
his wine by way of doing honour to Millard’s 
hospitality. He tried to be interested in the 
fast talk of the Millards junior, and the mer- 
cantile detail of the Millard senior; but it was 
all dreariness to him,—his heart was full of 
pity for Adelaide, whose dream it was his pain- 
ful duty to break. 

“You were saying something about Falk- 
land,” said Millard, when the last anecdote 
of Sydney’s—a well-told Derby-day _.dventure 


| failed to elicit a smile from their guest. Is 


it a serious matter?” 

Arthur assented silently, and looked at the 
two sons. Millard saw what he meant. 

“Mr, Wilson and I will join you presently,” 
he said. ‘ We have alittle private business to 
arrange.” 

The young men took the hint and retired ; 
not, however, to the drawing-room. An eight- 
foot billiard table in the spare apartment had 
more charms for them than the society of 
mother or sister upstairs; and in less than 
five minutes they had their sleeves rolled up 
and were playing for half-crowns like mortal 
enemies. 

‘¢ That private business is something about 
Falkland,” said Sydney Millard, ‘‘and some- 
thing serious too, for a wager. I fancy he has 
been queer lately.” 

The brother*was too intent on a stroke for 
him to pay much interest to Falkland or any- 
one else. Not that he was heartless, but the 
habits of his class had given him a very thick 
veneer of selfish thoughtlessness. 

‘‘T have undertaken this task with a degree 
of pain,” said Arthur, when Mr. Millard and 
he were alone, ‘and it has become more pain- 
ful since I have seen your daughter. Is she 
much attached to Mr. Falkland ?” 

‘*Very much, She has never flirted much ; 
we have kept her at home, and, with a girl 
brought up as she has been, love strikes 

ly. Yes; she is very fond of Mr, . Falk- 


Arthur sighed in sympathy. ‘‘ What was 





there in that heartless, handsome profligate,’’ 
he wondered, “that should make women like 
him as they did, while other and better men 
hungered for ee affection.’’ 

“You are ping me in suspense,” said 
Millard. “I am anxious to know what it 
i ” 

‘*Simply this, Percy Falkland is: already 
mths Cit tl tho prided himself 

e City gentleman, w: on 
his self- ion, was startled out of it this 
time. e felt to the full the bitter insult, the 
wrong, the degradation offered to his child. 
Hard as he nee sunpeaeaet as he might be 
in business—he had a father’s love and pride 
for his danghter—a man’s dignity and honour 
in the purity of his househo 

“No!” he said, as if-with “the word he 
would have driven away the statement he 
believed. ‘ Married!” 

“ Married,” was the grave reply. ‘‘I have 
not made the. assertion without due consi- 
ream and without perfect knowledge of 
its truth.” 

Mr. Millard bowed. After the first shock he 
ee = sr 

“ Tam y prep to acc an 
statement of yours as simple pet ge said, 
“ as. any one who knows you must do.” 

* You shall have the whole story in detail,’ 
said Arthur, bowing in acknow ent of 
the compliment. ‘‘It is only just to Mr. Falk- 
land that you should.” 

“ Nothing can extenuate his rascality,” sai 
Millard, between his hard white teeth, “if, 
when he paid attention to my daughter he 
was aware that his wifeexisted. Was he aware 
of that?” 

‘* He was aware of it.” 

“Then he is a scoundrel! ” 
was above emotion. It was outof his way ; 
but his voice faltered with the last few words. 
“T am not used to saying much in the style 
of sentiment, Mr. Wilson, but I tell you I feel 
for the poor girl. Idon’t know how to break 
this to her.”’ 

“It is a delicate and a painful thing to do. 
It would not be wise:to let her know the whole 
of his treachery at the outset. It must be 
broken to her gently.” s 

‘«« What can he have.intended,” Millard said, 
“to seek my daughter in such a way? 
Cowardly, daring miscreant! By heavens, Mr. 
Wilson, there are some things that the law 
does not make allowance for, and this is one 
of them.” z 

The law does not acknowledge as a reality 
the sad reality that women feel,” x.d Mr. 


The City man 


Wilson. “The blight of sweet and tender 
hope—the filling of a heart with ‘misery. I 
ill tell you whatI know of Percy F d. 


You can judge better of his conduct then.” 
Millard set his teeth on his nether lip, and 
prepared to listen with (all the ence his 
indignation would it, and ar told him 
the whole story f y> comaening nothing. 
He spoke of hic own affection for Fanny 
while she was in Paxton-street, and before he 


knew she was a wife. Millard, though a man 
of the world, with the faintest e belief 
in sentiment, believed him. ere was the 


ure truth of pure manhood in every word. 
F When Arthur came to the simple process by 
which he discovered the romance oe Millard 
looked at him with admiration; w he told 
of the parting in the at Maple-street, 
Mi — mS him in doubt—only a mo- 
mentary doubt, however. 

“Tt van indiseredit on my part, but I had 
grown fond of her,” said Arthur, simply. 
“There had been throughout a latent suspicion 
that she was a poor, betrayed one—lost by the 
very intensity of her faith, and I would have 
won her back to peace and goodness, The 
memory of that feeling was in my heart when 
I kissed her as we said farewell.” 

“And for that—only that, did he discard 
her?” 

“ Only that.” . : 

a“ wretch ? He might ies —— 
that the girl who ¢o guard he secret 
well—at the cost of. her. mother’s. pain—her 
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own apparent shame—her father’s sorrow— 
would not be false to him. I see the case 
more clearly now. He felt that she would 
never betray him, and so he took, or meant to 
take, advantage of that self-sacrifice—leave 
her to a lifetime of suffering, and marry my 
child.” 

“ There you have the truth, Mr. Millard, and 
now you know the whole story. To the very 
last the poor girl implored my mother not to 
come down here and give the truth out ; but 
we felt that the honour of your daughter was 
at stake, and so we did our duty.” 

Millard wrung his hand. 

‘I thank you,” he said, ‘Do you think the 
at her knew of this?” 

“‘ Not till my mother came, and then there 
was @ very pitiful scene, for the old man 
turned upon his son.” 

‘For what?” 

“ Not because he had done a wrong,’’ said 
Arthur, with more bitterness than was ctis- 
tomary to him, “ but because he had-done the 
best act of his life. He pointed to the door, 
and told Percy not to return till he was free 
from Frances, You see, Mr, Millard, the in- 
tention.” 

The City man did see. He was hard in his 
belief, hard in his dealings with the world, 
bat he could not #8 thize with the elder 
Mr. Falkland’s ere when that feeling 
prompted him to discard his only son unless 
his son discarded the woman he had taken to 
his heart, and made his wife. 

‘No,’ he said, emphatically ; “if either of 
my sons made such a choice, and even if the 
girl were not such a one as you describe, I 
should be rather glad than sorry, I would do 
my best to give him a fair.start inthe world, 
and let him do the best for himself then. I 
begin to see how that the son’s folly—his 
wicked folly—grew in the father's weakness.” 

Certainly, if Mr. Millard had no sentiment, 
he was gifted with common sense. 

To do him justice, Millard’s chief anxiety 
was for Adelalde. Hard and worldly as the 
man was hecould feel for her. He knew what 
a bitter shock it would be to find that the man 
she loved so fondly was unworthy. 

“T dare not tell her the whole truth,” he 
said. ‘She is nroud, and will feel it too keenly 
—the sible shame—the degradation that 
would have fallen upon her, had the scoundrel 
fulfilled his purpose.” 

“ And she loves him!” said Arthur; “she 
who is so beautiful, and so like Fanny!” 

Millard heard him, and did not forget what 
he heard, 

“T sball look upon you as the saviour of my 
child,” he said, taking Mr. Wilson’s hand 
again. ‘* Remember that you are always wel- 
come here. Do not mind if you find Adelaide 
strange, and apa bitter atthe outset. Such 
a dream as hers breaks with much pain, and 
she will not yet awhile forget that you have 
broken it,’’ 

Mr, Wilson saw the truth of that. It seemed 
fated- that he who lived a good life, did his 
duty with homage to his Maker, with gentlest 
reverence to women and manliness to men, 
should be misunderstood, and have the worst 
construction put upon his best intentions. 

“Yes,” he said, with a silent sigh, ‘‘I sup- 
pose it will be so, Mr. Millard; but your 
daughter will thank me in the days to come— 
when she sees what I have saved Lee from.” 

“Of that we are quite sure ; and I shall 
never forget what you have done for me. 
Should it ever be in my power to do anything 
for you by word or deed—we are City men, 
and we understand each other—you know where 
me find me, Mr. Wilson—at my office, or here at 

ome,” a 

Many a year had gone since Mr. Millard, 
the man a of on ’Change as 

‘keen aa needle,” given way to such an 
open-hearted gash of friendship as that; but 
oni ae men, ee who are made a 
and. suspi experience, respect an 
welcome and simple honour, 
for a long 


_ The two sat together 
time after this. Wilson was glad to see that 





the disappointment was not, apparently, a 
very serious one to his host. Millard felt the 
insult more than he felt the loss. 

The better instincts of theman were touched 
now that he saw how much he had risked by 
beginning with more regard to his own self- 
interest than to his daughter’s happiness. He 
drew a mental contrast between the suitors he 
had chosen for his daughter and the man be- 
fore him. There was Mr. Vitey, who was old 
enough, and more than old enough, to be Ade- 
laide’s father. Then there was Percy, and 
Millard shivered when he thought what might 
have happened through him. 

He turned from his mental view of them to 
look at Arthur Wilson, and his heart told him 
that there was aman who was worthy of the 
fair girl whose happiness Percy had so nearly 
wrecked, Millard knew exactly what Arthur's 
position was—two hundred and thirty pounds 
& year, on & progressive scale—not a large in- 
come to a man who had ambitious views for his 
daughter, but Mr, Millard was wise enough to 
look into the future. 

“Here,” he thought, “is a man who will 
rise. He has the quiet strength—the strict 
integrity that, after all, the worst of us respect, 
and most rely on. Heis careful, provident—a 
gentleman to the core,”’ 

Out of this thought others grew. Adelaide, 
bitter as she might feel at first, would see in 
time what Arthur had done for her, and then 
gratitude must come—after gratitude, love. 


Millard’s reflections, sensible and practical: 


as they were, had theirsentiment. He wanted 
a rich husband for his daughter, but he did 
not want to sacrifice her to a rich husband. 
He had made money, and though he wanted 
mors, he could do without it, 

Arthur was handsome, courtly, gentle. He 
was a man who, ofall men, could love a woman 
well, He was merciful to her human side, 
reverenced the angelinher nature. It was the 
father, and not the man of business that spoke, 
when Millard said to himself,— 

‘*T would rather give Adelaide to Arthur 
Wilson, even if he were poor, than I would 
give her to Percy Falkland with ten thousand 
a-year.” 

He did not say this with the feeling of the 
fox when he found the grapes out of his reach. 
Men who only see their fellow-men in the 
City do not know how much home tenderness 
exists behind the desk and ledger. The men 
who fight the strongest battle in the world’s 
great strife are those who fight for the fireside 
and those around it. 

*(To be continued.) 








Unirorm Tortet.—A London paper says :—A 
new fashion, of which many leaders of society 
speak as likely to prevail, is the so-called -uni- 
form toilet for ladies. Already the idea has 
been “ aired’’ at several great entertainments, 


and it is said that the Queen of Italy is respon- | 
sible for the change. When the queen was at | 


Vienna a special ball was given in her honour, 


at which all the Viennese ladies appeared in | 


white, emulating the hue of the daisy or mar- 
guerite, after which the queen is named. 
Queen Marguerite herself was in white satin 
trimmed with silver gauze and beflowered 
with exquisite gardenias, the*effect of the 
whole being enhanced by the splendour of her 
pearl necklace, King Humbert’s latest gift. 
When the queen returned to Italy and gave a 
ball she let the invited ladies know that they 
were expected to appearin white. The Roman 
ladies were not backward, of course, and ap- 
peared in gorgeous white costumes, in most 
cases enlivened with stars or daisies in dia- 
monds, Since then, at several receptions held 
in Paris, notifications have been given out 
with the invitations that ladies were to appear 
in certain shades of colour. The fashion, of 
course, affords play to the wildest extrava- 
gances, each woman being anxious to make an 
effect in the startling combinations and con- 
trasts of materials, but to the ordinary observer 
it is: by no means attractive, and uniformity 
becomes: monotony. 


MISJUDGED. 


Ir has been one of George Wesley’s whims 
to buy the ruinous old manor-houre, which he 
had stumbled across just as if was passing 
under the auctioneer’s hammer, and to fill it 
with a party of his most particular friends, 
chief among them his chum Dick Herbert and 
Mies Fairleigh, 

With the latter came a girl friend and the 
devoted old nurse who had watched over her 
from babyhood—for the Fairleighs would never 
have spared the flower of their flock without 
the attendance of faithful Nurse Morton. 

The two girls were to-sbare the same room, 
and chattered as only girls can, as they laid off 
their wraps and prepared for the evening. 

“What a queer old room!” said Elsie. 
“ See those great black cornices, and the griffins’ 
heads over the mantlepiece! One would think 
thatthe spirits of theold Hampshire aristocracy 
who ruled here once possessed them when the 
shadows go flickering over like that. What 
are you thinking of to give you such a look, 
Marjorie? ”’ ; 

‘* Thinking how the spirits would be shocked 
if they were looking down here now. I know 
this place very well. This was the chamber 
of state, and even within my recollection it 
meant something to be installed in it. My 
mother was laundress for the family, and I 
often came with her when she brought hcme 
the clothes.” 

Nurse Morton gave her head an impatient jerk. 

“ That girl is always a-throwin’ of her low 
origin into people’s faces,” she muttered to 
herself. ‘‘ She mayn’t be good enough for the 
place, but my Miss Elsie is, and co I'd like to 
tell her.” 

Elsie’s friendship for Marjorie Denton would 
have been patronage in any one less gentle; 
but she was careful to assert her friend’s claims 
wherever she went. 

And Miss Denton undoubtedly made a great 

sensation, for before many days had passed 
| the two fast friends were drifting intoa rivalry 
| which had Marjorie Denton for its object. 

There was this difference: George Wesley 
| Wasa willing subject from the first, while Dick, 

pessessed of antagonisms and prejudices, fairly 
| wondered at himeelf. 

She was not the type of woman he admired ; 
there was something in her self-sufficiency 
and the course she had mapped out which de- 
tracted from the sweetness of womanly per- 
fection in his eyes. 

He did not become better satisfied with 
himself as the days went on, and was starting 
out one morning for a long tramp among the 
hills, in-an endeavour to get rid of his restless- 
ness, when he met Miss Denton unexpectedly, 
following the path to the village. 

‘‘Tam going to see my mother,” she ans- 
wered his look of surprise, ‘‘ Will you come 
along and make her acquaintance, Mr. Herbert?’ 

He went. 

‘* If there is anything in her low connections 
| to check this unwilling infatuation of mine let 

me have the benefit of it, by all means,’”’ he 
thought, savagely. 

And yet-he was shocked when a gaunt and 
| withered old woman stood forth to welcome 
them, 

But, in spite of himself, he admired her 
bravery and filial duty, though not the defiance 
with which the qualities were manifested. 

A week of rain followed—rain which pene- 
trated the moss-grown roof, and came in 
ghostly drips through the cracked plastering, 
until, as a sequel, there was a grinding and 
rending of the walls one night, as if the old 
house were in the throes of dissolution. 

There was a crashing fall, a girl’s wild 
screams, and George Wesley sprang out to 
meet Elsie Fairleigh, in a panic of terror, flying 
through the corridor, 

“ Marjorie!” she gasped, and fainted ont- 
right, sinking down at his feet. 

It was but the work of a moment to pick up 
the prostrate form, carry her through the 
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corridor, and consign her to Nurse Morton’s 
charge, while he returned to discover what had 
— 

great patch of plastering had fallen, bring- 
ing with it a section of the hea vy cornice, and 
Marjorie Sutton hud been stricken down by 
this, and lay amid the débris, with her black 
hair dabbled in a stream of blood that trickled 
from a gaping wound above her temple. 

Wesley was put aside by an impetuous hand 
at the instant bis horrified gaze was arrested 
by this sight. 

‘Good Heavens! It was enough to kill her. 
Water and bandages here, Wesley. Your 
mother or sister will be of more use here than 

Dick Herbert lifted her as he spoke, and 
ae the edges of the wound to stop the 
bleeding. 

Something more than the shock of her 
danger came to him in that moment—some- 
thing that was a realizing sense of what life 
would be without her. 

It turned the scale and decided him. 

Before this he had questioned the suitability 
of such a wife as she would makehim; he had 
shrunk after that visit to the village, and all 
but resolved to cut the thread of his fancy at 
any sacrifice; now he determined to take her 
in spite of all obstacles, and mould her to meet 
his desires. 

George Wesley’s rivalry was scarcely a straw 
in the way of his will, yet all the others in the 
house had thought her kinder to his rival than 
to himself, 

That was the secret of Nurse Morton lying 
in wait for her in the corridor, one evening, 
after Miss Denton was able to rejoin the rest. 

George Wesley had been singing to her a 
passionate love-song, which brought a signifi- 
cant smile to the lips of disinterested listeners, 
but drove all the colour out of Elsie Fairleigh’s 
flower-face. 

It was rather a drooping face, these later 
days, yet no one read the secret of that gentle 
heart save the faithful old nurse. 

‘And I’ve made up my mind to tell you, 
Miss Denton, that it’s a shame and a piece of 
ingratitude, if it’s nothing else, ’Taint for me 
to say all you owe her, as you wouldn’t have a 
chance to rob her of her rights if she was as 
bold as some, and didn’t just stand out of your 
way herself—”’ 

“ Rob Elsie of what?” demanded Marjorie, 
as the other choked between wrath and grief. 

“Of Mr. Wesley—him that was always 
coming to sing his songs to her afore you wiled 
him away, and she’s that forgivin’ she would 
let her heart break afore you should know the 
truth of it all. But you’ve a harder heart nor 
I think if you can do her such a wilful wrong, 
Miss Denton; and anyway, I’ve got it off my 
mind, do what you will.” 

What that might be Marjorie gave no sign, 
and Nurse Morton went away presently, half 
fearful that she had betrayed her darling’s 
secret into ruthless hands. That it was notso 
the.next twilight’s revelation showed. 

‘‘ Elsie,” said Marjorie, then, “do you re- 
member the prediction you made when I 
settled upon entering the law ?” 

“That some man would care for you too 
much before that time came to let you sacri- 
fice yourself? It needed no gift of prophesy 
to be sure of your winning powers.” 

“Well, the man has come, and I have pro- 
mised to marry him.” 

A smile answered bravely to Elsie’s will. 
She had foreseen his too long not to be pre- 
pared when it came, 

“Tam veryglad,” she said. “It is Wesley, 
of course?’ 

“* My dear child, what an idea! It is Dick 
Herbert, of course. Mr. Wesley’s fancy was 
previously engaged, if lam not mistaken.” 

The earth rocked a little under Elsie’s feet. 
There are revulsions of joy quite as powerful 
as those of despair, and the transition came 
to her in a glorious burst, 

It was three years later before her joy was 
fully realized, but they were happy years, 
darivg which George's heart went slowly back 





to his first love, and found a rest there which 
had not belonged to that summer's fitful 
passion. 

Neither Elsie nor he had seen much of Her- 
bert and his wife, but now there was to bea 
reunion. Elsie would bs married in the autumn, 
and meanwhile everything that could make 
her last days in the old home pleasant ones 
was being done. 

She looked forward to her meeting with 
Marjorie as the greatest of these pleasures, yet 
when it came something was Jacking from 
the fullness of her joy. It may have been the 
tender sympathy of divining that Marjorie’s 
happiness was not complete. 

“ But she is more beautiful than ever,’’ said 
Elsie, enthusiastically. ‘ She used to appear 
like a princess in disguise, but she is like a 
reigning queen now.” 

““* Handsome is as handsome does,’ ” quoted 
Nurse Morton, sententiously. ‘Miss Mar- 
jorie never could hold a candle to some others, 
in my opinion.” 

One thing at least was certain, Marjorie was 
not a submissive wife. There were word- 
flashes between her husband and herself, and 
often open defiance to his wishes, that never 
failed to bring an ominous cloud to Herbert’s 
brow. 

Nurse Morton watched and waited and 

without giving reasons that Elsie would 
keep her lover by her side; she laughed and 
let him go. And then the guests began to 
notice he was very much in Mrs. Herbert’s 
company. 

One evening after dinner he called out to 
Herbert. 

“Here, Dick, take Elsie in charge until IT 
join you. I have promised to see a friend off 
by the train, but I'll be with you afterwards.” 

“I will,” said Herbert, briefly. 

George Wesley left the house and walked 
briskly along a lane for half a mile, where was 
a light carriage in which Mrs. Herbert was 
seated. 

‘‘ You are sure we shall be in time?” she 
asked. 

“« Quite sure.” 

‘Drive fast. I don’t feel safe in having 
eluded Herbert's vigilance yet. I would as 
soon meet my death-warrant as my husband 
now.” 7 

She tried to laugh, but the vivid colour was 
stricken out of her face, and the breath on her 
lips changed to a curious gasp. 

A thrill of pitying tenderness went through 
Wesley’s heart. 

“Was itso bad as that, Marjorie? Forgive 
me, then, if I have shown any reluctance—”’ 

Whatever more he said was lost in the rattle 
of the wheels, and a figure which had seemed 
to Marjorie to take on her husband’s shape 
faded into the shadows that were left behind. 

There was a block of vehicles that detained 
them on the way, and when they reached the 
station Wesley dropped the reins over the 
splashboard and sprang hurriedly down. 

‘There is not one moment to lose,” he said. 
‘‘There is your train just going to start, but 
we can make it by a run.” 

She had risen in her place; then, looking 
beyond him, seemed frozen where she stood. 

He turned involuntarily, and in a surge of 
passing faces saw but one—that of Herbert, 
fixed in a stern intensity of passion, threaten- 
ing and merciless. 

The next instant, in the panic which pos- 
sessed her, Marjorie gr at the fallen reins. 
There was a gate open ore them, and the 
horse, answering to the cruel curb, dashed 
through it upon the network of metals. 

Wesley cried out in horror, but he was put 
aside now-as he had been once before by the 
other’s masterful hand. 

“Back! Sheis mine! You are not to come 
between us!” 

The horse had shied. The carriage was 
swaying frightfully, and Marjorie had turned 
in it to look back. 

With his eyes fixed on that white, white 
face, her husband bounded forward, and, just 





as he reached her, the thunder of an incoming 
train shook the rails; its iron wheels crushed 
the carriage to splinters, and the human vic- 
tims had no time given to realize the fate 
which had come upon them. 

Wesley groaned, and covered his face with 
his hands to shut out the dreadful sight. 

It seemed like a horrible dream to which he 
roused himself, when he set about performing. 
the duty he owed to the living and the dead. 
His first thought when he reached the manor 
was to seek his betrothed. 

Elsie, haunted al the evening with indefina- 
ble terrors, had this greater terror to sweep 
them for ever away ; but as she clung to him, 
she felt the love in Wesley’s eyes that were so 
pitiful for their doom. 

It was no time to speak of the faults or 
mistakes of those two, whatever their dif- 
ferences in life may have been, who had met 
death together. But as Wesley stood telling 
her brokenly how it had happened Elsie 
seemed te see it all—the pride of the one and 
the rebellion of the other, which was better 
explained in a little note left by Marjorie for 
her husband’s eyes, to say that as she found 
she could never please him she must return 
home to her mother. 

What if Marjorie had been misjudged by all? 

There were tears in her eyes as Elsie’s hand 
stole into her lover’s. 

It is hard to reconcile the high meridian of 
life with the grave. It was hard that their 
rest should come beyond it while hers was 
here—happy rest! in the love which she never 
would doabt again. B. T. D 








WOMEN WORKERS. 


In these days when so many women, from 
choice or circumstances, are destined to be self- 
supporting, the old chivalric nonsense about 
woman’s degradation in being compelled to 
labour for her own bread is almost forgotten, 
and we are beginning to regard her with ad- 
miration proportioned to the capability she 
exhibits in the field she has chosen for the 
employment of her powers. 

Society is in fact becoming more and more 
convinced of the fact that women differ in 
mental organization as much as men, and that 
many are better fitted for the outer, active life 
of the world than for the inner, quiet duties of 
the home, and any attempt to force upon 
the same rule of life would not only be arbitrary 
and unreasonable, bat productive of harm to 
the community. : 

It has been demonstrated that the feminine 
brain is as well qualified for certain work as 
the masculine; while many occupations pur- 
sued by men seem peculiarly fitted for women. 

Let these be fully opened to them. 

In well-to-do circles there is some remnant 
of the old notion that girls should not be ex- 

ted to work for their own support, and there 
it is we find the largest proportion of women 
without a pur ; but it will not be long, we 
think, before the practical spirit of our era will 
have swept that notion from its ancient place, 
and the girls whose advantages for self-culture 
should be equalled by their seporanee for 
the exercise of their talents and acquirements, 
will, like their brothers, demand suitable em- 
ployment. o 

The ambitious, enterprising boy finds some- 
thing to work for, some object that whets his 
courage and stimulates his diligence; the am- 
bitious, spirited girl equally needs an object— 
some materiel, encouraging object—towards 
which she can work, and impressing her with 
the noble sentiment of usefulness to the world. 





« A Beauty Bani” is one of the latest Ameri- 
can novelties. ‘The stewards are limited to 
twelve, each one having twenty ladies’ tickets 
at his disposal. There are twelve lady pa- 
tronesees, who have the disposal of an equal 
number of male tickets. It is not said whether 
oa are to restrict themselves to good-looking 
fellows. 
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SORROWS BRIGHTEN ABOVE. 


Tue tender shoot, when wounded, bleeds, 
Bringing up, to supply its needs, 

The juiceful pulp through root and rind; 
And round the stem in circlets bind 

The fibres stronger than before. 

The sorrowing heart grows strong, the more, 
Because are felt the common ties 

That bind round hearts that sympathize, 


Our first experience is fraught with pain ; 
The hand of care must oft restfain 

Those keen desires that end in grief, 

The thorns that wound for pleasures brief. 
Then tasks at school and griefs at play 
Will pierce the feet along the way, 

Until is reached a broader ground, 

And life matare with strength is crowned. 


The toy let fall is hard to bear, 

As after life’s increasing care 

A prize in youth, though striv’n for much, 
But yielded to another’s touch, 

Awakes the same regrets that pain 

The heart of one who fails to gain 

In later days life’s larger treasure, 

That’s sought and mourned in equal measure. 


The tiny rill obstructed grows, 

Until a widening pool o’erflows ; 

So fills with strength the trying hour, 
And gives the soul a broader power 
To do and bear. Ambitions new 
Spring up within ; and, to the view 
Is spread a brighter, broader field, 
That richer, higher harvests yield. 


Behold the grand old hills that frown 
Above the vale, and looking down 
In darkened lines o’er valleys, throw 
Their shadows ’cross the paths that go 
In toiling curves round gorge and crag, 

t make our weary footsteps lag ; 
But at its top the sun sends down 
Its radiant‘light, an undimmed crown ; 
So up our hill the path of life 
Through darkness leads through caré and strife: 
But, at its top, God lights our way 
With brightest beam, a perfect day. 

a. a. Ti 








“IF ONLY.” 


—_—o—_ 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Viotet sat silent as she listened to Vera’s 
revelation, and she could now well under- 
stand her father’s troubled looks and dull 
ness of dspirits ; nor could she for the moment 
quite acquit Vera of all blame in passing her- 
self off as a maiden on whom aman could place 
his affections in safety when she was a wife, 
and the wife of such a man as Frank Beverley, 
her deliverer. 

‘*Have you turned against me, Violet ?” Vera 
asked in a tone of bitterness. “ Why do you not 
reproach me? I deserve it, and will bear it, al- 
though your words may sting my very soul and 
wound my heart past the healing.” 

Violet's momentary anger vanished when 
she saw her friend’s distress, and she hastened 
to say as she sweetly caressed her and kissed 
her tear-dimmed eyes,— 

“Do not cry, darling ; you have not lost my 
friendship or esteem even if you were in the 
Wwiong ; and much as I am p’ ssed in your 
husband’s favour I would still bold you blame- 
less, and love you all the more because of your 
sufferi I am young and inexperienced, and 
cannot quite put myself in — place ; but if 
what has happened to you fell across my life I 
should have expected sympathy, not reproach, 
and loving tenderness, not scorn.” 

The tears flowed freely from Vera’s eyes, and 
a smile of happiness lit up her face like an 
Apel sun shining amid gentle rain as she 

“ Dear Violet, you have a noble nature, and 
your love is a priceless treasure which would 
have broken my heart to forfeit. Our lives may 





be apart in the future, but your words will al- 
ways be as balm to my heart, and cheer me 
should my days be dark ‘and dreary liks a 
bright beacon of hope in a wilderness of storms 
and clouds. Heaven bless you for the peace 
you have given me,” 

Violet pressed her hand in silence, and kiss- 
ing her almost reverently stole out of the room, 
her face illumined by the beautiful, that 
most excellent of all gifts, charity, that dwelt 
in her pure heart like a spotless dove. 

Vera lay still, her eyes closed, and only the 
heaving of her breast showing that she lived. 
All else was restful quiet—the quiet of the 
heart which had unburdened itself of a secret 
that had lain like a dead weight upon i for 
months, and poisoned the very springs of her 
young life. 

Presently soft slumber stole over her, and she 
sank into gentle sleep with that happy smile 
on her face, begotten of Violet’s forgiveness and 
continued confidence. 

There came a soft tap at the door, and Mrs. 
Devereux, with a face full of curiosity, peeped 
ix, and then entered noiselessly. 

Lord Elderton’s troubled expression of 
countenance and Voilet’s sad looks prepared 
her for a discovery of some importance with 
which she shrewdly suspected that Vera wasin 
some way connected. 

On the gipsy table lay the wedding-ring, and 
on seeing it Mrs. Devereux muttered. 

“ This explains ali, I need not fear her now, 
and may yet be mistress of Elderton Towers. 
What @ prizeshe has missed! I will catch his 
heart at the rebound, aud she, after this es- 
clandre, cannot remain any longer here. Robert, 
too, is foiled, and Edith avenged.” 

With a look of withering scorn she quitted 
the chamber without that charity for one of 
her sex who was better, purer, and more 
womanly than she ever had or could be. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
UNDER THE SHADOW OF THE CHURCH. 


Lavine two letters on her dressing-table,and 
with a last look round the room which had been 
so endeared to her by the loving presence of 
Violet, and the happy, restful peace she had 
enjoyed within its shelter, Vera gave a deep sob 
and stole noiselessiy out of the house in the 
wintry gloaming, with the snow crisp and 
crackling under her feet, past the windows now 
shrouded by thick curtains, past her old life 
out into the world, to face she knew not what, 
but buoyed up by a determination not to re- 
main a moment longer in a household where 
Lord Elderton’s face and Violet’s ever- 
questioning eyes would haunt her slumbers and 
make her waking thoughts miserable. 

But she did not pass ont unobserved. 

Cotswold saw her, and suspecting her inten- 
tion resolved to follow and prevent it if pos- 
sible. 

He had received unpleasant letters from his 
lewyer about the property, and was anxious 
and full of care. 

‘If she escapes me now,” he thought, I may 
never see her again, and then all my plans will 
fail me. I love her so—wonld to Heaven I 
did not, for then I would be more unscrupulous 
and have a better chance of succeeding.”’ 

Unsuspectful, Vera walked down the path, 
or rather almost ran, so fearful was she of 
being detected in her purpose, and she cast 
rapid glances behind her, as if she were & 
criminal escaping from justice. 

She flitted out of the gates past the lodge, 
and gave a deep sigh of relief as she stood for 
a moment on the wooden bridge which spanned 
the stream dividing the Towers from the 
church and parsonage. 

The latter was a long, low, slate-coloured 
house, smothered in roses during summer, and 
with Virginia creeper during autumn. 

Now it looked bleak and desolate enough ; 
the garden beds and lawn were draped with 
snow—every flower was dead. 

“Not more desolate than my heart,’ said 
Vera to hereelf. 





She passed swiftly along through God’s acre, 
where the mighty dead lay awaiting the last 
trump, and stood at the church door listening 
to the divine strains of the organ playing the 
grand march from “ Athalie,” and the splendid 
music thrilled through her soul, and she 
aeemed to enter into the spirit of the great 
master-hand that bad composed it, 

The music ceased suddenly, and the echoes 
died softly away, seemingly loth to leave the 
precincts of the sacred edifice to mingle with 
sweeter sounds from above. 

Heavy footsteps approached the door, and 
Vera shrank back near the wall, looking like 
a snowdrop as she waited for the organist to 
pass out. 

When he was lost in the gathering shadows 
of evening she crept to the door with a hungry 
yearning to enter God’s houses once again, and 
to pray for strength, protection, and guidance. 

Luckily the door had not been locked, for 
in this quaint old spot no sacrilegious hands 
was feared, and she walked in with reverent 
steps, and locked round by the light from the 
organ loft. 

Not a sovl was in the church, and she was 
pleased, for she felt that she was alone in a 
Greater Presence than that of man, nearer 
One whose merciful eyes would be bent upon 
her with that divine love which is illimitable. 

She looked at the font, around which Violet 
and she had twined ivy and white hot-house 
roses, the scarlet camellia gleaming here and 
there among them, and, bending, she reverently 
touched these offerings with her quivering lips, 
and then kneeling poured out her petition, and 
then rose feeling greater peace and a holy joy 
begotten of faith in Him to whom she had 
winged her prayers. 

Ste lingered near the door as if possessed 
of a presentiment that outside under the 
starry vault of Heaven she would find 
dangers and temptations, whilst here there 
were none. 

Bat who among the countless throngs of 
humanity does nut find that a life-long battle 
against human corruptness of heart constantly 
goes on, and has to be fought bravely if at all. 

The door closed behind her, and she drew 
her cloak more closely about her to shield her- 
self from the wintry blast, which was, oh, so 
cold, and seemed to pierce like needles into the 
very joints and marrow. 

“T will visit Edith’s grave because she, like 
myself, had a hidden sorrow in her life, which 
had been but a skoré span here; its essence, 
the soul, floated away into the mists of eter- 
nity, leaving no trace but that mound of earth 
covered with snow, and with the flowers she 
and Violet had planted there all dead, killed 
by the icy breath of the.frost king, just as her 
life had been by cruel neglect and privations. 

Someone was standing there when she 
reached the spot half hidden by a cypress, and 
raising her eyes she recognized Cotswold. 

‘‘ Good evening, Miss Norton,’’ he said, ‘‘are 
you not afraid to be ont in this inclement 
weather, which I find almost too much. You 
shiver with cold. Let me place my cloak about 
you, and lead you back to the warmth of the 
Towers.”’ 

It was not the cold breath of the icy wind 
that caused her to shiver but his presence, 
which from the very first hour of their meet- 
ing had been to her an omen of trouble, if not 
of danger. 

“T am going further this evening,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘ and will not deprive you of your wrap. 
Good evening, I must leave now.” 

“Vera,” he cried, ‘‘ you are leaving the 
Towers. Icansceit in your face. Who has 
driven you forth. NotI, I swear it.” 

There was a tender softness in his tone 
which fell pleasantly upon her heart, showing, 
as it did, concern for her forlorn state, buteven 
she did not divine its reason. : 

Standing beside the grave of his dead wife, 
better thoughts had come to him in the wintry 
gloaming amid that vast shroud of pure 
virgin-white emblem of the maidenly inno- 
cence of her who slept beneath before he came 
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athwart her life to wreck it by hollow promises 
and false vows. 

Memory carried him back to the hour when 
he had first folded her in his arms, her blush- 
ing face hidden on his breast as she listened to 
his passionate. avowals of love which, alas, for 
her, had been traced in sand. 

And she had lain on his bosom as his wife, 
but now the dust had claimed her, and he was 
pursuing another with unholy motives, per- 
secuting her, tempting and hoping to see her 
fall like another lily withered by the scorching 
breath of the sirocco of his passions. 

‘*What does it matter?” she replied, sadly. 
‘*T, myself, am going forth, not driven. Ihave 
told the truth, Mr. Cotswold, and in doing so 
am free, Good-bye. I wish you every happi- 
ness, and from my heart freely forgive you 
any offence you have committed against me, 
and the laws which bind me indissolubly to 
another.” 

He saw her little gloved hand outstretched, 
but did not take it as he replied,— 

‘*In that lies the secret of your misery, Mrs. 
Beverley. You are chasing a shadow, a mirage, 
which, like another will-o’-the-wisp that 
will lead you on and on, ever toiling, but never 
reaching. By your feelings of womanhood I 
conjure you not to be a slave to the mockery of 
vows which cannot be binding or to remain 
faithful to one who has proved faithless to you.” 

‘*Enough, Mr. Cotawold. I will hear no 
more, but let me tell you that it is you who 
are chasing an ignus fatuus, whilst you pass by’ 
a rare flower whose head droops when you are 
absent, and who lives in the sunshine of your 
presence. Strive to be worthy of so pure and 
disinterested a love, and cease to pursue me 
with words that even you must know are veiled 
insults.’’ 

He felt her words stab him more keenly than 
the frosty shafts that strung his flesh and was 
abashed in the presence of this delicate fragile 
being, who preached to him a far more touch- 
ing sermon than had ever been heard within 
the walls of the edifice under whose shadow 
they were standing. 

“Good-bye, again, Mr, Cotswold, and accept 
my thanks formany kindnesses. I bear you 
no ill-will. The world'is large enough for both, 
and your way lies yonder, mine elsewhere.” 

He took her outstretched hand and raised it 
to his lips reverently, and with a murmured 
“* Good-bye, Heaven bless you,” walked through 
the snow like a man in a dream, dazed by the 
crushing reproof she had administered to him 
in all kindness. 

Within the hour Vera was on her way to 
London with no fixed intentions except to 
reach the hospitable home of her old and faith- 
ful nurse. ° 

¥ % » * 7 

Outside there was bitter weather, and the 
wind rose and sobbed and wailed in gusty 
blasts, as if lamenting over prostrate nature. 
Inside, in the magnificent drawing-room, fires 
burnt briskiy, diffusing a rich warm glow 
around. 

Mrs, Devereux, who was seated at the piano, 


was giving expression to her joy at Vera’s | 
downfall, singing snatches of merry airs, and | 
trolling forth light Italian airs, on the watch | 


for the entrance of her host and Violet, feeling 
that she would soon then have her curiosity 
satisfied. 

Her trailing velvet robes shone out like the 
flickering flame of the firelight, and her dia- 
monds seemed to flash maliciously as if they 
had caught her spirit, and were gloating over 
the trouble of one who had exiled herself from 
this shelter to go out into the cold heartless 
world. 

“Will they never come?” she muttered. 
“ Vera will not, for she is ashamed to show her 
face. I am mistress here now; my reign com- 
mences with her downfall,” then with a merry 
little laugh which set the pendants of the 
chandeliers dancing, she exclaimed, mock- 
ingly,— 

‘The king is dead, long live the king.” 

The door opened, and Lord Elderton and his 
daughter entered, whilst she broke into bursts 








of joyous melody that jarred upon the ears of 
these mourners, who now knew that Vera had 
left them, perhaps for ever. 

She ceased her singing, and in most dulcet 
accents said,— 

‘* Will you not join me in a duet, darling, 
you look so dull and want livening ups I fear 
Miss Norton’s strange and sudden illness has 
upset you.” 

‘All gaiety has fled, Mrs. Devereux, and 
music has no charms for us now that Miss 
Norton has left us.”’ 

‘*The pity is she did not go before,” was 
the heartless reply, ‘‘for she has marred our 
a and brought trouble upon this house- 
hold by her deceit.” 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Devereux, I am the best 
judge of that, and I shall not hear a lady whom 
I respect and esteem beyond ail others spoken 
of so disparagingly; she has committed no 
fault, and is as pure as snow.” 

Mrs. Devereux bit her lip and replied, 
“You don’t or, to know all—why is she 
separated from her husband? ” 

* For good and sufficient reasons which she 
has explained to me,” said the earl, sternly ; 
and as you appear not to care fer our dearest 
friend, would it not be as well if you could 
shorten your stay with us. I mean this in all 
kindness, for never in my experience have I 
had the condact of an honoured inmate of my 
house so ruthlessly assailed. The Towers will 
be open to you as long as you choose to remain, 
but I must beg of you not to refer to the sub- 
ject again in mine or my daughter’s presence.” 

Violet looked at her father gratefally, and 
threw back the glance of hate which the 
widow furtively bestowed upon them, ' 

“T regret that words of mine uttered in all 
friendliness should have given such offence, 
and with your permission I shall now retire 
and leave the Towers to-morrow, but not clan- 
destinely. Perhaps Miss Norton has not gone 
alone, my lord ; lookers-on see most of the game. 
I may not have the opportunity of bidding Mr. 
Cotswold good-bye.” 

Hardly had she spoken than he entered, 
frowning and stern, for he had overheard her 
--the malicious words connecting Vera with 
him, 

Even her audacity quailed before his looks, 
and she turned deathly pale, fearing that in 
his wrath he might expose some of her secrets, 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
NEMESIS. 

A pear silence had‘fallen on the inmates of 
the drawing-room, like the lull before a storm. 
Cotswold’s eyes flashed with scorn and anger 
at the woman who, above all others, dared to 


| asperse his character in the eyes of his 


kinsfolk. 

“Mrs. Devereux,” he said slowly, as if en- 
deavouring to keep his voice under control, 
fearful lest it should carry him away. “I 
overhead your words, and I am here to refute 
the slander.” 

She looked at him with deep malice in her 
cat-like eyes, her whole frame quivering with 
rage, as she replied,— 

‘‘Mr. Cotswold, you told me of your passion 
for the woman who has been forced to leave 
. Towers—confessed it even when your 
wi e—” 

“Stop,” cried Cotswold, “let his lordship 
hear of this from my own lips ; but may I beg 
that Miss Elderton will with your permission 


| retire? ” 


Lord Elderton turning to Violet-said, “ you 
had better leave us my dear.” 

‘“ Papa, this lady has a penchané for trying to 
make mischief—perhaps I shall be the subject 
of her next essay.” 

With a look of proud disdain and mip 
contempt, and gathering up her skirts, as 
mere contact with the widow was contamina- 
ting, she left the apartment. 

After « brief silence Cotswold said,— 

* My lord, as my kinsman, you have a right 
to hear the truth of the allegation which thi 





lady has made ere me. I was married to 
her niece, who lies buriedin yonder church- 
yard, and little Robin is my son.” 

A look of pained astonishment and con- 
sternation showed themselves in Lord Elder- 
ton’s face, and before he could reply to these 
startling disclosures Mrs. Devereux said,— 

“Robert Cotswold, her death lies at your 
door as much as if you had stricken her down. 
I kept silent for'your sake, but can do so no 
longer. Even I was not free from your ma- 
chinations, through which I suffered grievously. 
I may have ms faults, but they are those of 
& woman whose province it is te procure a 
— establishment for hergelf if she can; but 

have never willingly wronged.a creature.” 

‘“‘ Madam,” said. old, calmly, “ you are 
a woman, and as such I care not to attack you 
with recriminations; bat you are. aware t 
if I choose I could prove you are not an angel. 
To his lordship Iwill offer every explanation 
compatible with my owm dignity: and freedom 
of action; but in your presence I must again 
state emphatically that Mrs. Beverley is the 
best of her sex, and a fit companion for the 
purest woman in theJand.”’ : 

Turning to Lord Elderton, he continued,— 

“To you, my lord, I owe my sincere apolo- 
gies for having, innocently enough, provoked 
this very unpleasant scene, and I must beg 
that you will permit me to leave the Towers 
to-morrow.” 

‘‘ Nobody is more deeply pained than I my- 
self at what has sed, and I think that it 
would be as well if you, Robert, were to leave; 
Mrs. Devereux has promised to do so-to-mor- 
row as well, and I shall have time to recover 
from the shock which these revelations have 
caused me.” ‘ 

“I sympathize with you, my lord,” said 
Mrs. Devereux, with a covert sneer; ‘“ but be- 
fore I go thereis another revelation which =e 
ought to hear. Your daughter has given her 
love unasked to this gay Lothario, who had 
the audacity to pursue. a married woman 
under your very roof. I wish you joy of your 
future son-in-law, and shall soon. bid you 
adieu. The connection which I hoped for 
from my visit is of a.kind I do not care for, 
considering all the circumstances,” 

Lord Elderton was too much of a gentleman 

to resent this insulting speech, save by making 
her a haughty bow, and turning away from 
her on his heel so that her sweeping curtsey 
and look of malicious triumph was lost on 
him. 
Cotswold bowed ceremoniously, and there 
was a gleam of hate in his eyes that stung 
her to the quick, so much so that, had she 
dared, she would ‘have struck him with her 
hand, for to him she ascribed the failure of all 
her cherished plans. 

As soon as the charming widow, who had 
shown up in her true colours at last, had left, 
Lord Elderton, with a face paled by indigna- 
tion, turned to Cotswold, and said,— 

“ Sir, you ought to have been the last person 
to bring shame upon the household of a kins- 
man, who has always honoured and respected 
you, by a line of conduct which I cannot call 
by any other name than disgraceful. It will 
take years to purge you of your offences in m 
eyes; and I forbid you this house, or to h 
communication with f or my daughter. 
I sincerely that your life will make 
amends for the*past, and that you will cease 
to pursue a lady who the -one’act of her 
life has made herself PE es 

Cotswold listened to these words with bowed 
head, knowing that he well deserved the cen- 
sure, and he inwardly resolved to take the 
lesson to heart, and forsake the crooked 
paths Aes those which honourable men alone 
can t ° i 

“I apologise again, my lord, and shall obey 
you, and endeavour to make myself worthy 
yet of your and esteem. Good day”— 
this without ~ ing to offer his hand as be 
turned to quit the room. 

q in a kindly grip, 


Seizing Cotswold’s hand 
the earl said huskily,— i 
_ Robert, I cannot part with you thus— 
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with the memory of my poor son’s love for 
you fresh in my mind, as if it were only yes- 
terday that you and he made this house ring 
with merry laughter, and wandered about the 
mountain side like brothers. No, whatever 
your faults have been you have the excuse of 
youth and hot blood, and they are more of the 
head than the heart. Good-bye! Remember 
that I have a to perform as a father— 
hence my stern to you—and may 
pT ay. you in its keeping, and guide you 
ari P 

hese kind, manly words touched Cotswold | 
to the quick, and with broken utterances he 


quitted the room and the Towers that very | 


night, driven forth by having let loose ns 
which the rors B prudence oda love 

made him curb) 
Lord Elderton sat with bowed head in that 
wretched: than the 


stately apartment, more 
veriesto ‘whowandered about the streets 
or tryside. r 

y of wealth brought no 
comfort’ heart, nor dothey ever, 


ant oe ‘are scores of human beings who 
wo 
pe of that faith and confi- 


} their fellow-men,§ that had been |}. 
ont of them until the very soul cries} 


C 
out inthe bitterness of its anguish. 

Bat one short day had since he had 
asked Vera to be his wife, in the full expecta- 
tion of realizing the dearest wish of his life, 
and yet seemed to have passed, for he 
chad , and there was a look of care and 
pain on his face that might well have provoked 





give, aye! worlds even for loving sym- |: 





the sympathy. of even an enemy. 

With @ weary sigh and slowsteps he left the 
room 0 j one other act duty, as he | 
deemed it—to sesk out Violet, and tell ‘her that 
she must give up Cotswold’s child, and try to 
forget him and the past. 





tention of the child, but with the tact of a 
woman she would not go straight to the point, 
a 

7 ereux has told you this, papa, out 
of spite.” 

‘*No, it was Robert himself; and now tell 
me, Violet, as one from whom you shonld hold 
no secrets. Do you care for him?” 
bs bo) papa, little Robin? I do, very 


Her blushing faee fell under her father’s 
anxious scrutiny, and revealed to him the 
her innocent evasion. 


shor" ings with the mantle of charity, or 


how. can we hope for forgiveness ourselves 
whem we have to meet those who have gone 
before. 

These wordssank deep into the heart of her 
father, and disarmed his purpore completely, 
for he dared not teach her a lesson of resenti- 
ment, and crush the sweet flower of charity 


He would have given much not to have had | that bloomed in her young heart. 


this task thrust upon him, for she was his only | 
child. It was bitterly hard and cruel that her | 
trust in humanity should be shaken, and her 
eyes oO to its wickedness. 

If Vera, as she sat crouched in the corner 
of a first-class carriage, could have seen the | 
pain and suffering her conduct had produced 


{ 
she would have been cut to the heart, and re- | 


pented the step she had taken in leaving her 
husband on their wedding-day, without. afford- 
ing him a chance of explaining himself. 
’ pon ade 50 —_ yore it zuapas.aidly 
into inni without foreseeing endings, 
little dreaming that the tiniest fault may bring 
disastrous results—like a stone thrown into 
the, centre of a pond, that produces a little 
circle at first, which in turn increases ever, 
until it breaks in a wavelet upon the shore. 

Lord Elderton, firm of Pees, but with a 
heart full of regret, entered the nursery, where 
Violet sat tearfully nursing little Robin, not 
dreaming of the avalanche that threatened to 
overwh her. 

Placing the child down she rose, and throw- 
ing her arms around her father’s neck sobbed 
on his breast, almost disarming his resolve. 


“Hush, child,” he said, -tenderly, as he | 
stroked her little head, “if it is the will of 


Heaven that we should suffer we must be 
brave, and. kiss the chastening rod, and in 
doing so grow stronger,” 

“Oh, papa,” she pleaded, as if filled with a 
presentiment of the object of his visit, “do not 
take Robin from me. He is all I have left now 
that Vera has gone, and he has done nothing, 
poor little dear, except to be a joy and comfort 
tome. Look at him smiling and holding out 
his pretty arms to you, as if he knew you 
wanted to separate us.” 

— you pore whose child it is, besa y , 

very question suggested a knowledge o: 
the fact, but she would not state her suspicions, 
leaving it toher father to tell her. 

rie ny berg was silent, he continued,— 

“It is Robert Cotswold’s, and the lady 
— lies in the. village church 

he, 7? 


Her heart gave a os bound, for now she 
resolved to plead with all her might for the re- 


was his 


‘* Violet, you have won, and I thank Heaven 


who has given me such a child ; let Robin stay, | 
and be to him a second mother, and by so do- | 


ing we may win his father to better thoughts 
#4d a purer life.” 

Throwing her arms around his neck she ex- 
claimed,— 

‘*Now, you are my own true-hearted, noble 
papa; and Robin will live to, bless you and 
love you as devotedly as I do,” 

Snatching up the little fellow she held his 
face to her father, who kissed the childish lips, 
and murmured a blessing on its head, then left 
because his emotions overcame him. 

“There, darling Robin,” she said, as she 
hugged her treasure tightly to her bosom. 
“You are not to lose your new mamma, and if 
youare very good, some day you will see papa.” 

The little fellow looked into her face and 
cooed with delight, and with his little hand 
wiped away the glistening tears of joy, and 
kissed her as he lisped “’oo dear, dear mam.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
REPENTANCE, 


Vena, tired and;travel-stained, alighted from 
a cab at the door of Mary Joyce’s humble 
little house, and knocked with a heart flutter- 
ing with gladness, feeling that here, at least, 
she would find a-loving heart and a refuge 
where she would not be surrounded by dangers 
and temptations. 

The door was. opened by a girl, Mrs., Joyce 
having gone fora run, as. she was wont to style 
it, and was hesitating whether to admit so 
grand a personage, when little Maggie ran into 
the passage, and recognizing Vera, tugged at 
her cloak, saying, with smiles,— 

“’Toom in, pretty lady; me ’oves you; 
mammy’s out— get you cups of tea and 
big apples, and tates—’toom in,” and this 
time Vera with tearful eyes entered, and catch- 
ing up the little prattler smothered her with 
kisses 


Whilst the maid-of-all-work was getting tea 
ready, feeling all of a fluster At having to wait 





upon so grand and beautifula lady, and com- 








mitting all kinds of blunders, putting the 
water intothe pot without the tea, and chasing 
the cat about for being in the way, Vera sat in 
the little sitting-room, with Maggie on her 
knee, enjoying the gratefal warmth of a cheer- 

fire, after her cold night-journey from 
Wales. 

Just as she was sipping her tea Mrs. Joyce 
entered, and exclaimed with upraiced hands, 
after she had kissed and welcomed her to her 
heart’s content,— 

- my why, deary, did you not come yester- 


“ Was anyone I know herethen,” she asked 
somewhat eagerly, feeling aninward conviction 
that Mrs. Joyce would allude to her husband. 

“Yes, Mr. Beverley, and he will never come 
again, for he is going abroad to the wars 2 ne 

i 


‘| dear gentleman if you had seen him, as 
}] yesterday, you would have pitied him, aye! 


and your heart would have ached as mine 
did,” and the®good soul fairly broke down 
over the recollaétion of Frank’s suffering face, 
taking the om, her shawl to wipe away 

h flowed down her good- 


Seeing her mother’s distress, little Maggie 
sidled down off Vera’s knee, and running to 
her, said,— 

“Don’t cry mammy; the’pretty lady will 
cry, and so sall Maggie, havecups of tea,”’ tak- 
ing out a tiny handkenshigh stamped all over 
with the animals of a Noah’s ark, with which 
she wiped her mother’s eyes, who had seated 
herself and sat holding Vera’s hand, smiling 
through her tears at her little daughter’s state 
of concern. 

“T am so sorry, nurse. I hope he was not 
wretched on my account,” said Vera, ‘if so, he 
did not take much trouble to find me, for he 
was in North Wales close by where I lived.” 

“ T know that,” remarked Mrs. Joyce, “for 
he went down purposely, and heard that you 
had left with a Russian prince.” 

“A what?’’ asked Vera in astonishment, 
‘‘he must have dreamt it.” 

‘ No, indeed, he said he saw you in a carri- 
age near the Marble-arch, in company with 
this grand foreign gent; and he ran after you 
down Oxford-street, and nearly lost his life.’’ 


“What ever are you talking about, nurse?. 


Me in a carriage with a prince of all people! 
Why I have never been in London since I left 
for North Wales; he must have invented this 
romance to justify his cruel neglect,” and her 
eyes flashed as she thought of this fresh in- 
dignity offered to her honour. 

“No, indeed, child, he was too broken- 
hearted, and took on ever so much, not to have 
beén real, and said the lady was the very 
image of you.” ; 

As she was talking a light dawned upon 
Vera's mind, at the recollection of what 
Celeste, Mrs. Devereux’s maid, had said, and 
her anger banished at once. 

“T can see it all now,” she mused aloud. 
“He saw my double, that mysterious person- 
age who is so lika me in faca and name; and 
she deceived even him.” 

It was Mrs. Joyce’s turn to be mystified 
by the strange words which fell from Vera, to 
which she had no clue, and she exclaimed,— 

‘What double, deary; and who is it that is 
so.much like you? ” 

‘fT cannot explain nurse, and only know 
what I have heard; there has been some 
dreadful mistake all along that has separated 
Frank and me, and worked all this misery and 
mischief.; but I witl move heaven and earth 
now to clearit up; where do you think I could 
find him, at his club, or his old address ?” 

“ Heaven only knows where he is, for he 
gaid he was off at once; and that was in the 
afternoon of yesterday.” 

‘*I can only try,”’ said Vera, resolutely, and 
checking a sigh that rose to her lips. “Send 
for a cab, nurse. I must go at once; a word 
may explain everything, and save further sus- 
pense and unhappiness.” 2 

Mrs. Joyce rose with alacrity, her tears being 
chased away by smiles of gladness at the pros- 
pect fof an imperding reconciliation between 
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husband and wife, and despatched the maid 
for the cab, returning immediately, expatiating 
in glowing terms upon Frank’s goodness of 
heart, and of his declarations of undying love 
for her, Vera, 

“He actually almost cried over your wed- 
ding dress, when he little thought I saw him, 
and took a spray of the orange blossom away 
with him. Aye! it was sad to see him, poor 
dear gentleman, take on so ; and if ever a man 
loved a woman he did yon.” 

These revelations went like arrows to her 
heart, and convinced her that whatever his 
faults might have been lack of love for her has 
not one of them, and that she had allowed her- 
self tobe guidedin her actions by a false pride 
and implacable resentment, which had worked 
unhappiness wherever she had gone. 

‘*T am justly punished,” she thought, “for 
the misery I haye caused others, and must 
make haste to afford all the reparation in my 
power to Frank first—to others afterwards.” 

The sound of the wheels at the door caused 
Vera to start to her feet, and h out, so 
great was her impatience to meet her husband 
now, when before she had taken great pains, 
and exercised her ingenuity to avoid him. 

As Mrs. Joyce saw her into thecab she said, 
as she pressed her hand,— 

“Heaven grant that you may not be too 
late! I shall be waiting anxiously to know if 
you have seen him.” ‘ 

“*I will either come back, or send a tele- 
gram,”’ said Vera, as the cab dashed off; but 
did not go fast enough to please her. 

She alighted at the club, and restraining her 
emotion as much as lay in her power, said to the 
porter,— 

‘*Can you inform me whether Mr. Beverley 
is here?” 

“No, madam, he left yesterday for abroad ; 
and did not give me any address where he 
could he found.” 

Thanking the man, she turned away sick at 
heart at the disappointment, murmuring; 
“too late; we may never meet again,” 
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But she determined to make another effo 
and went to his chambers, only to receive @ 
similar answer. 

“ But did he not say where any letters could 
be sent to him?” she asked. 

“No, madam; but he did say he would 
write here when he had time,”’ was the polite 
reply of the hall porter. 

Then, as an afterthought, he added,— 

“He might be found at the Lord Warden 
Hotel, as he had to meet some gentlemen who 
are going out with him to the war.” 

She felt so thankful for this answer which 
raised her hopes, that she guve the man a 
sovereign and thanked him for the informa- 
tion. 

“Poor lady,’ he thought; ‘‘she seems in 
trouble, and he wasn’t much better when he 
left; perhaps they are sweethearts, and she 
doesn’t like the thought of his going abroad.” 

As Vera drove to the nearest telegraph office 
her mind reverted to the time when she had 
stolen out of that very hotel in the night to get 
away from him whom she now would give 
worlds to meet. 

She despatched a message to Frank as 
follows,— 

“* Don’t leave before I come; all may be ex- 
plained, as I fear there has been some fearful 
mistake. Address me at Mrs. Joyce’s.” 

To ensure an answer she sent another tele- 
gram, and paid for a reply to the a gpa of 
the hotel, and then drove k to Hoxton, pray- 
ing earnestly that she might not be too late. 

Frank Beverley was being avenged now in 
a way he little dreamt, for his runaway wife 
was suffering tortures of suspense on his ac- 
count, fearing that she had driven him to face 
death on the battlefield, where he might die 
and be buried and no man know his grave, or 
be able to point out to her his last resting-place, 
leaving her a prey to sorrow and vain regret, 
with the words ever ringing in her ears, ‘“‘ too 
late, too late.” 

As she was waiting for the reply little Mag- 





nam out the locket she had given her, and 
said,— 

“’Ook, the genelmen tissed dis, and tol me 
to say to pretty lady he ’oved her and fordave 
her; were ’oo naughty, and did he put ‘oo in 
corner like mammey does me?” 

She kissed the little one by way of answer, 
and her heart stood still almost, when a 
double rat-tat came to the door, and Mary 
Joyce ran in with the yellow missive which 
Vera was almost afraid to open. 

At last she made the effort, and broke the 
seal with trembling fingers. A hazy mist 
floated before her eyes as she read the reply 
from the proprietor. 

“ Mr. Beverley left an hour ago for the Con- 
tinent—no address; will telegraph if I hear 
anything.” 

“ Oh, Heaven! is it ever to be so,”’ she mur- 
mured ; ‘ too late again, and he loved me so 
dearly.” 

_ * ~ * . 

It was too true, Frank Beverley had resolved 
to join the Red Cross Society as a surgeon, for 
which he was well qualified, to succour the sick 
and wounded, and in doing so to distract his 
thoughts from Vera, whom he deemed un- 
worthy of them. 

He was more than ever convinced that he 
was not mistaken in her identity with the 

rson he had seen in the carriage at Hyde 
Park, and he resolved to crush all love for her 
out of his heart ; but try as he would her image 
remained there, and in his dreams his mind 
conjured up her face, on which there was no 
stamp of shame. 

He was at the Lord Warden, awaiting the 
arrival of some comrades, when taking up the 
Times he glanced down the obituary column, 
and turned as ee as death when his eyes 
fell upon the following,— 

“At Nice, on the 6th inst., from fatal 
injuries, Vera Norton, aged twenty-one. 
Friends will please accept this intimation.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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THROUGH THORNY WAYS. 


——- 


CHAPTER I. 
AN UNEXPECTED ADVENTURE. 


Ir did not certainly seem a spot where an 
exciting adventure would be likely to occur. 

Lying lazily on the velvet turf, with the 
hushing melody of the great trees overhead, 
Clyde Forrester saw nothing before or around 
him but calm and gentle beauty. 

On the woodland edge where he lay was a 
broad belt of shadow ; in front all things were 
basking in the glow of the weary sunlight. To 
the right, a hedge, gmmed with white blos- 
soms, skirted the road to Yarborough-on-Sea; 
to the left was a rising ground with trees 
dotted here and there, and on the summit a 
square white walled mansion—Aubrey Court 
—Clyde Forrester’s ancestral home, Facing 
him was a wide expanse of green turf, stretch- 
ing away to purple woods, with a lake in its 
centre, on which were floating gracefully some 
stately swans. 

Clyde Forrester was a handsome man of 
some thirty years of age, dark-haired, hazel- 
eyed, with the form of an athlete and the 
gentle voice of a woman, 

Just returned from India, where he had seen 
hard service, he was enjoying life idly, per- 
haps aimlessly, with no sorrow to make him 
grave; no heart story to raise him to energy ; 
and at the moment we introduce him to our 
readers he was placidly enjoying the calm of 
the dreamy hour before riding to Yarborough 
with his sister Maude, who, besides his mother, 
was his only companion in the grand old 
house, 

Perhaps he was at that very instant reflecting 
upon the fatility of such a life as he was lead- 
ing ; if so he had but scant time for thought. 

Suddenly he was aroused by the loud thunder 
of a horse’s footsteps on the hard road; then a 
pause came for a moment; then a woman’s 
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cry—shrill and agonising—rang out upon the 
stillnes of the summer air. 

Clyde sprang to his feet, but he had no time 
to run to the rescue. 

The sound of the advancing horse was again 
heard, this time crashing through the trees of 
the wood behind him, and in another moment 
@ mounted man came bursting through the 
tangled undergrowth with a woman clinging to 
his bridle. 

Clyde leaped towards the spot, but the actors 
in this strange scene were some little distance 
off, and before he could reach them the man 
had raised the butt-end of his whip, a brutal, 
crashing blow had fallen on the woman’s 
head, and she reeled backward on the velvet 
sward, 

Phos crnirg gave Clyde no chance of detaining 
im. 

With a coarse laugh he put his hore to its 
full speed, dashed across the grounds, leaped 
the low hedge, and disappeared along the road 
to Yarborough. 

The woman still lay where she had fallen; 
and seeing that it would be useless to attempt 
ver pursuit, Clyde turned his attention to 

er. 

In the hurry and rush of the unexpected 
scene he had had no chance of knowing what 
she was like, old or young, plain or pretty, 
and he was astounded, therefore, when he 
knelt by the side of the still senseless form to 
see what a vision of beauty had suddenly and 
so strangely crossed his path. 

Golden hair clustering in nestling curls over 
a pure, calm brow; features chiselled as clearly 
as by the hands of a sculptor; a figure lithe, 
rounded, beautiful in its soft folds of velvet! 

He had not seen the eyes yet; but when he 
had raised up the exquisite childlike head, 
and pillowed it on his knee; when he had 
roused the girl to consciousness, and those eyes 
opened and gazed upon him in wonder and in- 
quiry, the perfume of the wild flowers seemed 
more rare, and the sun seemed to shine more 
brightly. 





Deep blue, those orbs were full of words 
full of tender pathetic meaning; and when she 
glanced round, and remembered what had 
passed, contrasting that sudden, terrible scene 
with the calm beauty of all around her, she 
uttered a low moan, raised herself feebly to 
a sitting posture, and, regardless of Clyde’s 
— she buried her face in her hands and 

urst into a passion of tears. 

Clyde gently took her hand. 

“Pray tell me,” he said, in his low soft 
voice, ‘how I can serve you. Your enemy, 
whoever he may be, is gone, and no one shall 
harm you while I am near.” 

She removed her hands from her face as 
Clyde rose to his feet, and looked up into 
his with eyes which sparkled with the tears of 
sorrow. 

She saw the inquiry in his glance, the 
natural curiosity which found expression, as 
it were, in his manner, and with a flushed 
cheek she tried to rise. 

As she did so she uttered a cry of pain, and 
sank back again on the soft velvet turf. 

‘‘ What is the matter?” asked Clyde; ‘are 
you hurt in any way ?” 

“JT fear I have eprained my ankle,” she 
said, with tremulous lips. How very unfortu- 
nate! How shall I be able to get home?” 

“That is of no consequence in comparison 
with your hurts,” saidClyde, “If I can leave 
you for a few moments I will bring my sister 
round with a pony chaise, and we can drive 

ou home. You do not feel as if you would 
aint again?” 

“No; but I am so sorry to be all this 
trouble,” said the helpless girl. 

“Do not speak of that,” said Clyde. “I 
shall not be long.”’ 

And, after a glance round to see that the 
“enemy” was not in sight, he strede away 
rapidly across the broad lawns towards the 
front terrace of Aubrey Court. 

He met his sister as he ran up the wide 
steps, a tall, elegant girl, clad in a riding-habit 
of dark green, who seemed amused at the un- 
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usual flush on her brother’s cheeks, and the 
unaccustomed eagerness of his manner. 

‘«‘ Have you suddenly become heir to millions, 
Clyde, or what, that you look so excited?” she 
said. ‘‘ You are quite ten minutes over your 
time, and I was just coming in search of 

you.”’ 

. ‘Tt has not been my fault that I have de- 
layed, Maude,’ said Clyde. “I have had an 
adventure; but I can’t give you details now. 
There is aladyin the grounds who,has sprained 
her ankle, and I am going to the stables to 
order the pony chaise.” 

“A young lady, I presume,” said Maude, 
mischievously, eid tt : 
“Yes; you can er easily if you go 
the right-hand path, out by my ret 
haunt on the édge of the wood.” And with 

these words he hurried away. 

Maude was a girl of decision. She walked 
into the drawing-room, which opened om to 
the terrace, rang the bell, told the servant 
who answered the summons to bring some 
wine across the grounds to the spot she indi- 
cated, and then hastened va 

The manner of her handsome apathetic 
brother had aroused her interest. 

She knew him to be heart-whole, knew how 
fruitlessly all the managing mammas in the 
vicinity had flung their daughters at him since 
he had returned from India, and she was 
anxious, therefore, to see what pera of 
beauty in distress it was who had so suddenly 
roused him to exertion. 

Her first view of the fair stranger was dis- 
appointing. 

She was pale as death now with pain and 
the reaction from the exciting scene through 
which she had passed. 

But there was infinite beauty in the eyes, 
which she raised to Miss Forrester’s face, as 
she bent over her. 


“Tam sorry to put you to all this trouble,” | 


she said, “to trespass upon your grounds at 
all, in fact.” 

“Don’t make excuses, Miss Hartley,” said 
Mande, winningly, ‘‘ yonsee I know your name. 
Do not think me rude, but I recognise you by 
having seen you in the little garden at’ Heath 
Cottage. Iam. happy to make yeur acquaint- 
ance. J am Miss Forrester, of Aubrey Court.” 

At this moment the servant came with the 


wine, which Mande insisted on Miss Hartley's | 


dricking ; and presently Clyde arrived with the 
pony-chaise. 

“TIT have told Graham to come on after- 
wards with the horses,” he said; ‘we can 
drive this lady home; and then mount and 
ride to Yarborough. 

“Very well,” said Maude, ‘‘I can introduce 
you now. This is Miss Hartley of Heath 
Cottage. Miss Hartley, this is my brother, 
Clyde Forrester.” ; 

Clyde having murmured some words of elf. 
congratulation at having been fortunate enough 
to make her acquaintance, helped her tenderly 
into the little:carriage. Maude got in unas- 
sisted , and her brother having taken the reins 
they were soon spinning along the pleasant 
country lane. 

Very little was said on the journey. There 
was a restraint, in fact, on all three, 

Maude as yet knew nothing of the circum- 
stances which had led to Gladys Hartley’s 
meeting with Clyde; and seeing that the girl 
herself made no allusion to them he forebore 
to mention them also. 

It was therefore, almost a silent ride ; but to 
Manude’s quick perception it was readily 
apparent that the fair stranger had excited a 
more than usual interest in the heart of her 
brother. 

For many reasons} this was an unpleasant 
discovery to her. 

But she cast it from her after a moment. 

‘‘How foolish I am to indulge in such 
notions,” was her inward thought. “Clyde is 
chivalrous and generous-hearted; and he feels 
compassion for a pretty girl in trouble. But 
pve Sylvia comes she will carry all by 
storm !” 


Whoever Sylvia might be it was certain 








that at this hour she held a very small place 
in Clyde Forrester’s mind. 

It was with a gentle care that he assisted 
Miss Hartley to alight at the gate of the little 
cottage, and half cagrie@ her into the front 
parlour ; a small room, furnished simply, but 
in exquisite taste, and sweet with the scent of 
delicately-chosen flowers. 

“ Yoware not alone here surely, Miss Hart- 
ley,” said Maude secing that no one but the 
servant appeared, “ you must really have some 


one to‘nurse 
“No, Iam not alone,’ said Gladys, with a 
sadsmile. “I have no relations or friends in 
the nei , but I have a companion, 
~ 9 lady, or is . treasure in case 
ess, may depend upon my’ being. 
well treated.” # ear 


Then dropping thehalf bantering tone which 


she tried to assume sheadded, gravely;x—  _, >| 


‘* Mr, Forrester, I know that I owe you , 
sort of explanation of the extraor scene 
which happened in your D > But 
I cannot give it. “ 
and hope you will: 
have given you, : 


‘nomere.” . — 
anda 
mg over 


She trem as she 
age faintness seemed again 
r. Ss ey ‘ 
‘Pray do not: PSS 
Miss Hartley,” said” 


-offact way _things 
made the two feel a little re at their ease, 
and a moment after a pleasant-faced elderly 


| lady entered, 


With her Gladys was presently left; Clyde 
expressing a hope that she would look brighter 
and better next time he saw her, and Maude 
obtaining an almost reluctant permission to 
call at the cottage the next day. 

** Well, Clyde,” said his sister, when they 
had sent the pony-chaise back by Graham, and 
were riding along the pleasant lane towards 
Yarborough. ‘* Well, Clyde, I think you are 
the most imprudent fellow I ever met.” 

Clyde laughed somewhat consciously. 

‘* What is the matter, sister mine ?” 
he said, “Pray tell me in what I have 
offended.” 

‘* The idea of your saying to Miss Hartley 
that you hoped she would be. better next 
time you saw her,” said Maude. “It was 
really quite out of the way, quite against all 
rules. Iam afraid I shall never teach you the 
proprieties.”’ 

‘ST am afraid not,” said Clyde, stroking his 
moustache. “I learned my ways out in India, 
and they are difficult to shake off. I generally 
say what I mean when I don’t run the riskof 
hurting people's feelings.” 

“ Then you.de mean to see her again,” said 
Mande, smiling. ‘ Ah, brother, I must look 
after you and our acquaintance, or you will be 
committing some more indiscretions. By-the- 
way, Clyde, I am dying of curiosity all this 
time, and you haven’t volunteered the slightest 
explanation of this curious adventure. Pray 

me all about it ; we are all alone out here 
in the lane, and only the little birds will hear 
your confession.”’ 

‘Little birds are dangerous things some- 
times,” laughed Clyde, ‘‘ but, nevertheless, 
: RS tell you all I know, which is very 

ittle.’’ 

Mande listened in wonder, and not without 
fear to the story which Clyde told with such 
impressement and indignation. 

Sle knew well her brother’s warm and sus- 
ceptible nature; and in her inmost heart. she 
made a resolve to wateh carefully his future 
dealings with Gladys Hartley. 

This girl, unknown, alone in the world, ap- 
parently mixed up with some di ful 
secret—was she the one to win the love of a 
man like Clyde Forrester ? This brother whom 
Maude regarded as a “ king among men.” 


grounds purpose 
I apologise for my in m, | Asthey were 
. trouble whouse, 


dear | blossoms, and part 
{and if you don’t seom: 


No, there must be no chance of such a fatal 
mistake as this. 

She would be kind and generous to the lonely 
little woman at Heath Cottage, but Clyde 
must be kept out of the way. 

These thoughts passed rapidly through her 
mind as Clyde was speaking; put there was 
no trace of them in her answer. 

‘* Well, it isa strange affair, Clyde. Poor 
girl ! She seems quitea lady; if there is any 
shame or disgrace in the affair I feel sure the 
fault does not lie wititther.” 

“T am certain of? ” cried impulsive 
Glyde. “I only wish Z-kmew more, that I 

ight find that coward and thrash him.” 

And then he 1 imto silence, and so they 
rode omuntil they reached the doctor’s house, 

.gave the necessary instructions to 


to Yarborough, and back 

- to Court,. talking very little, 
t:) keeping is horse at. _ good pace, on 
, apparently teavdll dibverestion. é 

- up the wide drive to- 


i ‘wards the*house, said. 


id,— 

* Don’t forget that Sylvia Malcolm is com- 
ing to-morrow. You must be a good, dutiful 
dear old brother, and get married soon, I’m 
longing for wedding-favours, and orange- 
at sort of thing ; 
i “your poor 
= _patiquetey sister’ will be left on the 

elf.” 

‘* Oh, Charlie hasnt po the question 
yet, then,” laughed Clyde, though a cloud had 
assed over his face at the name of Sylvia 
alcolm, ‘and you fancy that the pomp and 
litter of @ fashionable wedding will bring him 
fo the point. Ah! Maude, you will have to 
try some. other‘ineans if you are in a hurry. 
I’m not disposed as yet to. cast aside my 
bachelor freedom.” 

* And yet Sylvia is betrothed to you, and 
has a rightto expect to be married soon, You 
are not quite free to assert such indepen- 
dence,”’ 

‘* That’s the worst of it,”’ said Clyde, with 
the same ungenial laugh, as he leaped from his 
horse. “But come in, Maude; I’m prosaic 
enough to feel hungry.” __ 

Mande made no remark, but, followed him; 
and in a short time the two were seated at 
lunch with their mother, a silver-haired woman 
of some fifty-five years of age, somewhat 
haughty in her general manner and expres- 
sion, but kind and companionable to her two 
children. 

She listened with great interest to their ac- 
count of the morning’s adventure. 

‘*It is really quite romantic,” she said, 
smiling, ‘‘ but I can’t bear mysteries. If this 
young lady ‘has a secret, it must be a most 
unpleasant one; and she will scarcely be a 
great acquisition to our circle of acquaint- 
ances.” 

‘*Z can’t see why she en be Messe a 
cause appearances are against her,” said Clyde, 
nati . ‘We know nothing of her, of 
course, as yet; and many a woman with an 
angel’s face has turned out a very demon. 
Still, because she has been the victim of a 
cruel outrage, and prefers to give no explana- 
tions, that is no reason why we should con- 
demn her. Besides, she didn't thrust her 
acquaintanceship upon us. We sought it. We 
assisted her as we should assist any fellow- 
being in distress; and there’s hardly avy 
necessity to discuss her character yet,” 

Maude laughed. : 

‘*It is no use arguing with Clyde on this 
subject, mamma,” she said. “ Clyde is struck, 
there’s no doubt about that. He has fallen a 
victim to the “ glamour ’’ and all that kind of 
thing, which the poets talk about. So I, for 
one, will dismiss the subject and pass off toa 
pleasanter one, Sylvia Malcolm will arrive 
this evening.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Forrester, with « flush 
of pleasure, “‘ when did you learn this?” 

“My maid gave mea letter just now when 
I came in from riding. She will reach the 
station at Yarboroughatsix. Iwisb, mamma, 
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you would put off dinner a little while so that 
Clyde could drive me over to meet her?” 

‘And Clyde is supposed to do so without 
remark, I eupuees; sis,” said he, laughing, 
‘“‘By Jove, Maudie, I shall begin to think 
marriage a good thing, if it will relieve me 
from a domestic tyrant.” 

“ Of course, Clyde, you must go,” said Mande, 
and having so son ed the question, the little 
tyrant of twenty turned again to her mother, 
‘¢ Will it suit you, mamma, to doasI say?” 

* Certainly ; anything for dear Sylvia’s sake,” 
replied Mrs. Forrester. 

-, Maude at once rose. 

“ Then I will go myself and see Simmons, 

and arrange for everything,” she said. . ‘ The 

——— ata quarter past five; dinner at 
b past seven. old Sylvia. How glad 
I am she is coming.” 

And away she tripped in genuine delight. 

During all this conversation Clyde had made 
no remark in regard to the newcomer; and it 
was somewhat nervously that his mother said, 
when Mande had retired,— 

“‘ Clyde, have you thought about what I was 
saying the other night?’’ 

‘‘ Well, mother, what wasit?” he answered, 
somewhat absently. ‘I really forgot your 
mentioning any special subject of interest.” 

“It was in regard to Sylvia,” said the old 
lady, gaining courage. ‘ You know that it has 
been my dearest wish to see you married. to 
her. It was your father’s wish, and it is her 
father’s wish now.” 

“ And she and I are to have nothing to say 
in it, I suppose,” said Clyde, bitterly. “ Really, 
mother, you forget I am thirty years old, and 
quite able to jndgefor myself. At any rate, I 
must choose the woman who is to be my wife. 
I consider that every man’s privilege. In all 
else I study your every wish.” 

‘*I know you do,” said Mrs: Forrester. ‘No 


woman could have a better son; but you must: 


remember, Clyde, that. Sylvia is young, rich, 
beautiful. Wealth might seem to some as 
nothing to you. Butitis. Your father was 
by no means saving ; at my death my money 
dies too; and I fear, Clyde, you will find it a 
hard task to keep up Aubrey Court as you 
ought to do when I am gone.” 

“That may be,” returned Clyde, ‘and I 
often blame myself for not going actively into 
the work oflifeand earning money. Inr 
to Sylvia, however, I know nothing of her, I 
have not seen her since she was fifteen, and 
Iremember her asa milk-and-roses, red-haired 
nonentity.”’ 

“Yet you have allowed her to be considered 
as your betrothed wife,” said, Mrs. Forrester, 
gravely, almost sternly. 

“T have allowed you to say so, mother, and 
have not contradicted it,” said Clyde; ‘* but 
no one can accuse me of ever having breathed 
a word to her, or of having spoken of her to 
any one as my future wife. I will do my best 
to like her, and shall certainly behave to her 
with all kindness and civility. But I shall 
make no kind of overture to her until I feel 
that I love her.” 

He rose, bent.over his mother, kissed her 
tenderly on the forehead, and quitted the 
room. 

“ Foolish boy!” she murmured (he was 
still a boy to her), ‘‘ he will have his own way. 
I trust it will not lead him headlong to ruin.” 

Clyde, meanwhile, passed out upon the ter- 
tace, lita cigar, and strolled through the plan- 
‘tations at the back of the house towards Earl’s 
Mount—a rising ground which commanded a 
splendid view—right away to the sea shore. 

He could see over the shelving meadows, 
down to the wave-kissed beach, over little 
wooded wolleg® and homesteads, and the town 
to the left of him, and as his eyes gazed to- 
wards Yarborough they rested yearningly on 
the bend in the lane, where he knew Heath 


Cottage nestled among its lilacs and labur- 
nums, 
A dark bank of clouds was crossing the 
heavens towards him, leaving this spot in 
Ow, 





Could it be that in reality a life-shadow was 
coming upon him from that point ? 

However, this might be, his feelings were a 
mystery to himself, 

That morning the world held no being for 
him capable of rousing any special emotions. 

As for Sylvia, it was immaterial to him 
whether she came or went. 

But now all that was changed. 

His heart beat faster as he gazed towards 
the little cottage as it lay in the sombre 
shadow. His mind conjured up again the 
lovely gold-crowned head that had rested for 
a ‘moment on his knee, the tender eyes so 
full of sorrowful meaning, the pleasing wistful 
voice which she had asked for silence as to 
her secret. 

Presently the sun burst with a sudden glory 
over the cottage, and the shadow reached him. 

He sprang up from the grass with a shiver. 

“Confound it!” he cried, “I don’t know 
what all this means. I shall begin to believe 
something of what Mande says about glamour. 
At any rare, I hope the little witch is getting 
on all right. I never saw such eyes in my 
life.. I wonder who and what she is. I must 
find out somehow.” 

And with this resolution he walked slowly 
down towards Aubrey Court ouce more. 

He was not the same man, however, who 
had lain extended under the woodland shade 
in the morning. 

A new page in the book of life had been 
opened before him. His pulse beat with a 
quicker throb, and. yet he could scarcely ana- 
lyse his own emotions, 

A few minutes to six saw Clyde and his 
sister at the station waiting for the London 
express, 

On the road they had passed Heath Cottage, 
and Clyde. had glanced anxiously up at the 
windows, and had made acasual remark about 
the adventure of the morning. 

Maude was in no way enthusiastic in regard 
to their new friend, 

She dreaded an entanglement for Clyde, 
and, wordly-wise as she thought herself, she 
resolved to be cold and distant to Gladys Hart- 
ley, and drop her acquaintance as quietly as 
possible. 

Poor Gladys! 

Maude Forrester need not have troubled her- 
self on this score. 

She knew the penalty of having to keep her 
secret, whatever might be its nature, and was 

repared to find Clyde and Maude drift out of 
om as if they jhad never crossed her path 
at‘al 

The train, which came in presently, brought 
a motley array of passengers, old and young, 
rich and poor. 

For a while Clyde Forrester, glancing every- 
where around him, saw no one in any way re- 
sembling the Sylvia Malcolm of his imagina- 
tion, and he was surprised, therefore, when his 
sister uttered a low cry of pleasure. 

** Ah! here she is,” she exclaimed; and in 
another moment Clyde-found himself shaking 
hands with an elegantly-dressed young lady 
about nineteen—as remote in appearance from 
the girl whom he remembered as any one per- 
son could be from another. 

She was tall, exquisitely formed, with un- 
doubted grace of movement and manner; her 
face oval, with a delicately tinted skin, regular 
features, and eyes of tender blue, 

Her hair—the “red hair” of Clyde For- 
rester’s memory—was a splendid auburn, 
catching the sun tints as she moved her head, 
arr clustering richly over her fair intellectual 

row. 

She smiled up into Clyde’s face with genuine 
mien and placed her hand trustingly in 

is own. 

“Sylvia is beautiful and good too, I should 
fancy,” was Clyde’s reflection, ‘ The taskmy 
mother proposed to me would be easy enough 
if—, but there, I will not think of ‘ ifs.” I must 
drift with the tide.” 

“ He is handsome, though rather grave,” was 
Sylvia’s thought, ‘I think I could love him if 
there was a corner of his heart open for me.” 











But nothing of all this was shown in the 
conversation of the young people. 

They chatted on the most ordinary subjects. 
Sylvia was overwhelmed with congratulations 
and welcomes, and Maude recognized with 
pleasure her brother’s evident admiration of 
the new arrival. 

Nevertheless she saw as they drove quickly 
past Heath Cottage how Clyde glanced up at 
the place, and how grave his face grew as he 
saw at that early hour the blinds drawn down, 
and all darkness save in the front bedroom 
window. 

Even the beauty and grace and animation of 
his new companion had no power to prevent 
the sickening feeling at his heart when he 
thought of the lovely victim of that morning’s 
outrage alone with strangers, and perhaps in 
deep pain and sorrow. 

‘You must not forget to run over in the 
morning, Maude,” he said. “I shall not be 
surprised if Miss Hartley is worse. A sprained 
ankle is nothing, but that blow on the head 
was aterrible one. By the way, Sylvia, we 
had quite an adventure this mornirg. ShallI 
tell it you?” 

‘“ By all means, if it is anything romantic,” 
said Sylvia, * our life at Malcolm Grange is but 
& prosy one.” 

She laughed at Clyde as a hero as she heard 
his story, and expressed a wish to see the 
‘* fair one with the golden locks,” but never- 
theless a tiny little shaft of jealousy entered 
her heart. 

Was not Clyde a trifle too enthusiastic in 
regard to the beautiful unknown ? 

The evening was a very pleasant one. The 
dinner was a success. Sylvia, who professed 
not to be in the least degree tired after her 
journey, sang and played sweetly, her sense 
and her grace of manner making an impression 
upon all, 

But, nevertheless, when he had bidden her 
‘Good night,’’ and kissed her sweet little 
hand, and gone out on the terrace for a last 
cigar, his mind was in a whirl of unrest. 

Perhaps, could he have foreseen the ‘* breakers 
ahead,’’ could he have known the trouble even 
then brewing for him he would have had 
courage to have cast aside all thoughts of the 
little cottage and its inmate. 

As it was he could not. 

Sylvia was forgotten as he passed to and fro 
in the gentle moonlight ; and he found himself 
longing—restlessly, eagerly—for the morrow— 
and news of Gladys. 


CHAPTER Il. 
LOVE AND JEALOUSY. 

‘*Gruapys Harrtey was very bad, and the 
doctor had ordered perfect rest.’’ 

Such was the intelligence which Maude 
brought from the sick room on the next day, 
when she and Clyde and Sylvia rode over. 

She had found Gladys in bed—pale, feverish 
and excited. 

She was too weak to say much; but as 
Maude gave {her hand at parting she held it 
& moment as she said,— 

“ Thank you for your kindness to an utter 
stranger, Miss Forrester; and let me beg of 

ou to express to your brother my gratitude for 
his care and attention. I soregret putting him 
to so much trouble and inconvenience when 
I cannot even explain its cause.” 

“You need not worry yourself at all on that 
score, Miss Hartley,” said Maude, stiffly. “I 
assure you that he only acted as he would 
have done to any one in distrees and pain.” 

‘*T quite understand that,” said Gladys, in 
a low tone; and a slight twinge of remorse 
thrilled through Mande’s heart as she saw the 
lovely face pale, and a look of reproach steal 
into the blue eyes. 

But she did not give way to the feeling. 

Her heart was steeled on this point; she 
was determined that this fair stranger and 
her secret should not succeed in spoiling all 
the family plottings and contrivings. 

From that day she called no more. 

With one pretence or another she excused 





herself, sending the groom over to make in- 
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Quiries for a few days; but discontinuing 
®ven this when Gladys was reported better. 

‘‘She treats me as she would one of her poor 
tenants or dependents,” though Miss Hartley. 
“Yet why should I complain; why should I 
expect more with this terrible secret over- 
shadowing me?”’ 

Yet there was one who did not neglect her. 

Gladys kuew well from whose hands came: 
the luscious fruit and exquisite flowers which 
enriched her table every day; and she shed 
tears of joy and self-repreach over them. 

‘‘ Why do Idare to accept these kindnesses ? 
Why let his noble heart trouble itself about 
me, when I knew the terrible, impassable galf 
between us? Ah, care! and yet how cruel it 
is to be obliged to set aside even friendship for 
ever.” 

The days went cn. 

a had established herself in the hearts 
of all. 

Even Clyde sought her society. He struggled 
hard against what he termed his infatuation ; 
and, seeing nothing of Gladys strove to 
fancy that life could flow on very smoothly and 
happily with Sylvia by his side. 

is mother and sister were delighted. Sylvia 
made no secret of her love; for it was true, 
pure, maidenly. 

None of them knew tbe fierce craving, the 
yearning with which he was battling. 

But fate is stern in its decrees. 

One evening strolling to the banks of the 
Yar he met Gladys. 

She must have been blind had she not seen 
the pleased flush that overspread his face, the 
light of joy which leaped to his eyes as he 
saw her, if she had misunderstood the way in 
which he shook her little hand. 

‘*Miss Hartley,” he cried. ‘ You cannot 
think how delighted I am to find you able to 
walk about again. You are looking quite 
yourself again once more.’’ 

Who could be grave or solemn in the pre- 
sence of his geniality ? 

* Yes, thank you, Mr. Forrester,’ she said, 
smiling bright'y up at him. (‘‘ Was there ever 
such a smile before,” he thought.) “I feel 
perfectly well again, and glad to be able to 
thank you for your lovely presents of fruits 
and flowers.” 

They walked a long way by the river-side 
as far as the point where it joined the arm of 
the sea; and then Clyde had to walk back with 
her in the gece to Heath Cottage. 

He was fairly intoxicated with joy. 

The young girl, who, at first sight, had 
raised within him such intense emotions was 
far superior at second sight, both in beauty, 
in grace, and in intellect. 

With renewed strength, health and anima- 
tion came fresh beauty of expression. 

There was greater elasticity in the lithe and 
elegant form, a brighter glow in the eyes, a 
softer and firmer ring in the voice. 

On quitting her side he pressed her hand 
gently, as he said,— 

“Good-bye, Miss Hartley. If you have only 
spent as pleasant a time as I have you have 
indeed enjoyed yourself. By-the-bye, you are 

well now, and you must not make excuses. On 
the 9th we give a garden party; my sister will 
send you an invitation. You will come, will 
you not?” 

This was the 7th. If Maude Forrester sent 
her an invitation it would be an after-thought 
suggested by her brother. 

* No, Mr. Forrester,” she said, ‘I am sorry 
I shall not be able to come. Some other time; 
good-bye!” 

She was inside the little gate before he 
well knew it ; and with a deep bow and asmile 
he walked away. 

‘“* It can’t be helped,” he said to himself, as 
he walked along slashing the long grass and 
the wild flowers by the wayside as he went. 
‘*Tlove Gladys. I won’t believe there can 
be any shame or disgrace attached to her. I 
will find ont her secret, and marry her in spite 
of the world.” 

This was all very well, and it made his 
heart glad for a time. He knew not the dread- 





ful trath; knew not the yawning abyss be- 
tween them ; never dreamed how Gladys when 
she left him and entered her lonely home 
threw herself on her knees; all her smiles and 
joyousness gone, and prayed for strength 
against temptation ! 

Gladys received no invitation to the garden 
party. But she met Clyde often. Fate seemed 
to throw them in each others’ way. 

Charles Sandridge—the ‘ Charlie” of whom 
Clyde had spoken to Maude—had at length 
proposed ; and in her new-born happiness she 
had no time to watch and thwart the pro- 
ceedings of her brother. 

Sylvia was sad and moody, and talked of re- 
turning home; Mrs. Forrester was calmly in- 
digaant at Clyde’s neglect; and so he had 
everything much his own way. 

To Gladys this was a glad and joyous time. 
But her heart was whispering always warn- 
ings of evil to come. 

Knowing that, with hersecret untold, she 
had no real position in the neighbourhood, she 
knew it was wrong to be seen talking to the 
master of Aubrey Court. Why should she lead 
him on—why should she allow him to long for 
the touch of her hand, and the sound of her 
voice, when she could be nothing to him ? 

Only for a short glad time did she yield to 
the foolish temptation. 

Then she rose bravely to the occasion, and 
made up her mind what to do. 

‘ They met that very day on the banks of the 


ar. 

She had not avoided him this time; she 
wish.d to say something to him, and she felt 
she had the courage to say it. 

Her heart almost failed her as she saw his 
brightening face and quickening step when he 
caught sight of her; but she s‘eeled herself to 
perform her duty. ; 

For afew moments they talked on ordinary 
subjects; then she said with a little gasp and 
a heave of the rounded bosom,— 

“T am glad I have met you today, Mr. 
Forrester. I should not like to have left Yar- 
borough without saying good-bye.” 

Clyde’s face grew pale, 

‘*Good-bye!” he repeated in a low tone, 
‘*are you going away for a time then?” 

‘*Not for atime, Mr. Forrester,’ she said 
gravely, ‘‘ but for ever. When I quit this place 
no one will ever know whereIam. Nay, hear 
me out. For you I have nothing but admiration 
and friendship. I consider you a true and 
noble gentleman. You have treated me with 
the kindness and respect which a brother 
would show a sister, and I thank you forit. But 
I have done wrong. Tongues in Yarborough 
are busy with my name; and I see now my 
folly.’’ 

‘* What have you done wrong, Miss Hartley,” 
hecried, “and who has dared to asperse your 
name?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“They have not a my name,” she 
said, ‘they have criticized me severely, and 
I deserve it, You saved me from a brutal 
attack; and I made the acquaintance of your 
sister. I could not tell my secret; and she 
felt it her duty to decline my society, Chance 
has often thrown me ‘into yours, and my con- 
duct has been misinterpreted. This has only 
hastened matters; I should have gone soon at 
any rate.” 

She saw the pain in his face, and her heart 
grew very tender towards him. 

But she struggled bravely against the temp- 
tation. 

As for him, he caught her hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 

“ Can you speak thus calmly of going,” he 
cried. ‘‘Do you not know what these hours 
with you have been? Havel sought to dive 
into secrets? Oh, Gladys. Gladys! I love you 
and you knowit. Gladys, you love me too; 
my heart tells me so, and no one shall part 
us?” 


He caught her to his breast ere she could 
poms him, and pressed passionate kisses on 
er lips. 








For an instant she lay there in wild happi- 
ness. 

Then she struggled to ba free. 

‘*Release me, Mr. Forrester,’’ she cried, 
sobbing passionately. ‘ Clyde, Clyde! let me 
go. By your love and respect for me 
leave me. You know not what sin you are 
committing.’’ 

“ Sin!” exclaimed Clyde, impetuously, 
“there can be no sin in loving you. Fear not 
that I shall ask your secret. Some day you 
may be able to tell me. Until then I am 
content to wait. Tellme, Gladys, my darling, 
my queen, that you will be my wife.’’ 

Her tears were pouring fast now. 

** Leave me, leave me, Clyde,” she cried in 
a low wailing voice. ‘I can only answer no. 
I cannot, I dare not love you. Believe me,—” 

‘IT will not,” he answered passionately. 
“ Have you not led me to suppose that you 
loved me? I knowI have been wong you 
are too young, too beautiful tocare for one 
like me, 80 much graver and older ; but, oh, 
Gladys! how cruel to deceive me; how cruel 
to let me dream this dream of joy, only for 
the pleasure of dispelling at one bitter blow.” 

She caught his hand as he spoke. 

“*Clyde, Clyde!” she cried, “I have acted 
wrongly, I know, but it has all been for love 
of you. Nay, hear me out. I, too, have had 
my dream, though I knew not whither I was 
drifting; and now my duty is before me. I 
am going for ever from your sight to do pen- 
ance for my folly and wickedness, though 
Heaven knows I meant no wrong.”’ 

“What do you— what can you mean, 
Gladys ?” said Clyde, in a softer voice, linger- 
ing tenderly over the name he loved, “is it not 
right that I should know ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered with a shudder, in a 
cold hard tone that shocked him, “* you have a 
right, because I have made you unbappy by 
my recklessness, and want of discretion. Clyde, 
pity and forgive me, I cannot love you. I can 
never be your wife. I am a wife already!” 

In an instant he had flung her hand from 
him with a hoarse cry like that of an animal 


in " 

eDeceived ! basely—cruelly deceived!” he 
moaned, as he staggered against atree. ‘Oh, 
woman ! how could you blight my life thus? 
Gladys, Gladys! had I but been warned in 
time.” 

She put her hand gently on his arm. 

** Clyde,” she said, ‘‘ when I am gone, your 
dear old vicar, Dr. Morris, will tell you all, 
and you will forgive me. He has known all 
along, but I could not tell you. Good-bye, 


Clyde.” 

He made no reply for a moment, even when 
he felt the little hand withdrawn. 

His heart was bitter and angry at the 
time, and when with a softening sorrow he 
turned towards where she had stood, she had 
disappeared. 4 

Then a revulsion of werg bg ey him. 

‘Ah! I have poet .”’ he thought. 
“ Gladys, Gladys!” he cried. “Come back! 
Fool, fool that I wasto be so hasty! Yet what 
is she tome? Another’s wife! Alas, I need 
seek no further. She is lost to me for ever.” 


 -— 


CHAPTER III. 
GLADYS HARTLEY’S STORY. 


How Clyde Forrester reached his home that 

night he never knew. a 
ushing heedlessly onwards by the bank of 

the river, and along the dusky road, full of 
his great despair, fancying that every shadow 
was the form of his lost love—he seemed, 
as it were, impelled by some mechanical in- 
fluence rather than by his own volition. 

When he reached Aubrey Court he made 
his way at once to his room without being ob- 
served by anyone, and flung himeelf on his 
bed dressed as he was, to wrestle with his grief 
alone. : : 

One thing was certain—he could not remain 
at home. 





Whatever was the terrible secret which 
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clouded Gladys Hartley’s life there was one 
thing positive—she was married! 

It was his duty to forget her; to blot out if 
possible the overwhelming love of his heart; 
to cast off the burden of his great passion, and 
to do this he must quit at once the familiar 
scenes which would bring her so constantly 
before him, and travel in foreign, and to him 
unknown lands. 

At Aubrey Court his sister Maude’s match- 
making propensitits would be incessantly 
bringing him in contact with Sylvia, and re- 
minding him of the one he had lost, and upon 
whom he had lavished tke only affection of his 
lifetime. 

Sylvia was a girl, beautiful, accomplished, 
worthy of respect and love, but he had none to 
give ; and as he knew well the matrimonial 
plans which both his motter, his sister, and 
her father had concccted between them, he 
felt that it could not be right to put himself 
and her in a false position. 

He must go at once, within two days, at any 
rate, and a sudden call to London would 
afford him the best excuse. 

He would telegraph to an old friend of his— 
Stuart Mayburn—and request him to telegraph 
back to Aubrey Court that his presence in the 
po was necessary without an instant’s 

elay. 

Then he would go to the Vicarage and hear 
from Dr. Morris the story of Gladys Hartley, 
pack up his things in the evening, and start for 
London by the night-express, 

Who can tell the mental struggle, the cruel 
strain he suffered in forming these plans for 
the future; in striving to be calm, while the 
pale tear-stained face of Gladys Hartley was 
ever haunting him. 

But at length a dull stupor seemed to over- 
whelm him—a horrible sense of unreality, and 
when the morning’s bright rays, dancing 
through the windédws, roused him again to 
consciousness he found himself wondering for 
a moment whether the events of the previous 
day were not part of a hideous nightmare, 

But in another instant the cruel truth came, 
bitter and clear before his mind; and it was 
only by an immense effort that he forced him- 
self to redress and go down to the breakfast- 
room. 

He knew, however, he must do so. 

To absent himself would be to invite remark, 
and throw obstacles in the way of his speedy 
departure for London. 

Noore knew anything of what had occurred 
the night before, and suppressed excitement 
was making him look unusually well. 

No remark was made, therefore the meal 
passed off as usual, until, as he rose to quit the 
room, Maude stopped him. 

“Are you engaged this morning, Clyde?” 
she said. ‘land Sylvia are going for a drive 
to Raven’s Crest. Will you come with us?” 

Sylvia glanced somewhat eagerly in his 
direction, but he did not observe it. 

“T am sorry that I cannot, little sis,” he 
said. ‘*I have a particular engagement this 
morning in Yarborough. Butin the afternoon 
I shall be at liberty, and will be your most 
humble servant as long as you like.” 

“Very well, Clyde,” said Mande, “we will 
postpone our ride till then--that is, if you are 
agreeable, Sylvia.” 

The girl flushed at the simple appeal. 

“Oh, certainly,” she said, ‘“‘ we can’t expect 
Clyde to tite business for us,” 

Clyde glanced at her as she spoke, and read 
the real meaning of her words. 

“Tam afraid, Sylcia,” he said, “ you must 
think me a most ungallant host. But I have 
& little trouble—a little anxiety on my mind 
at this moment, which makes me dull and 
perhaps unsociable. However, for your sake, 
Sylvia, I will cast aside all this to the windsin 
the , and try to make your ride a 
pleasant one,” 

With a warmer pressure of the hand than 
he had ever given her, and a kinder intonation 
of the voice, he smiled and left her. 

._ “Poor Clyde!” she murmured, “his heart 
18 Sorely troubled, I fear,” 





‘‘ Heart ! nonsense,’’ cried Maude, with real 
annoyance in her manner. ‘He has taken 
some foolish fancy in his head, and I believe 
he enjoys nursing his imaginary sorrow.” 

‘*T think you are very hard on Clyde,” said 
Sylvia. ‘I do not consider that he is at all 
the person to give way to a foolish fancy. If 
he is in sorrow he has good cause, and I can 
feel for him.” 

“Unselfish love!’’ laughed Maude. “ Ah, 
Sylvia, you are different to me. But come, let 
us g) into the grounds and find something to 
pass away the time till lunch.” 

When they reached the rosery they saw 
Clyde Forrester passing along the avenue. 

His face was pale and stern as with terrible 
sorrow, and Sylvia’s sympathetic heart ached 
as she saw him. 

“ Ah, how I love him!” she thought, “ but 
that soul-weary look tells me iis love is not for 
me. Some day I will prove to him how true 
my affection is ; how a woman can bea friend 
to a man, even though all else is impossible 
between them.” 

Meanwhile Clyde rode rapidly on towards 
his destination. 

His heart beat wildly with a strange, deadl 
throbbing as he neared the little cottage whic 
lay on his way, though he knew the tenant was 
not there. 

He could have avoided it by taking a short 
cut across country; but he seemed to enjoy a 
grim satisfaction in adding to his torture by 
gazing at the blindless windows, the straw- 
littered garden, the general appearance of 
emptiness and—to him—desolation, which sur- 
rounded the place. 

He did not linger, however. 

After one long agonized look he put spurs to 
his horse, and did not draw rein until he 
reached the Vicarage. 

Evidently Dr. Morris expected him, for he 
was at once conducted to the vicar’s study, 
and received with a kind of grave warmth 
which showed that the good old man knew his 
sorrow, and felt for him. 

‘* Pray sit down, Mr. Forrester,” he said, iu 
a kind and gentle voice. “I know what you 
wish to learn, and I thought you would not 
delay in coming here.” 

‘* No, I could not brook delay,” said Clyde. 
‘*My heart is very sad, and I can assure you 
Iam undergoing a bitter trial.” 

‘* Which should have been spared you,” said 
the vicar. ‘‘ However, it is only just to say 
that Mrs, Hartley has again and again been— 
by my advice—upon the point of telling you 
her story; but she could never summon up 
sufficient courage. I would have taken the 
task off her hands, but she forbade it ; and as 
it was a story told to mein confidence it would 
have remained a secret even now if she had 
not expressly desired me to explain everything 
to you as soon as she had left Yarborough.” 

‘* She knew she could trust you, vicar,” said 
Clyde; “ but, oh! she could have trusted us, 
too. In her trouble I am sure my mother 
and my sister would have been kind to her, 
and as for me, I would have laid down my life 
to serve her. To you, vicar, I do not mind 
corfessing that I loved her very dearly, and 
my sudden knowledge of the tie that binds her 
to another has nearly broken my heart.” 

‘Well, I will tell my story very briefly,” 
said Dr. Morris. “It is a sad one. All the 
evil which has fallen upon her has been caused 
by her own headstrong fault; but her penance 
has been, and is, a heavy one. There may be, 
however, brighter days in store, when she may 
be better and stronger through having passed 
through thorny ways. 

* But to my story. 

‘¢Mrs. Hartley is the daughter of the late 
Sir Denby Glanville, of Glen Lindon, Devon- 
shire, and was left an orphan with an ample 
fortune at the age of fifteen. 

“ By her father’s will she was placed under 
the charge of an uncle, Mr. Herbert Glanville, 
a kind and generous man, who idolized her, 
and, in his anxiety for her happiness, allowed 
her too much fréedom of action. 

“Gladys Glanville was never tied down by 





the rules of conventional society. Out on her 
rough pony’ at all hours when fifteen, she 
would be out on her bay mare in the same way 
at eighteen, and chose her own companions ; 
and though loving and respectful to her uncle, 
kind to the poor, devoted to the suffering, she 
would not brook restraint. 

“ At the Squire’s house she met with her fate. 

‘‘A lady had recently settled in the neigh- 
bourhood named Hartley, with one son James, 
a handsome man abont thirty, with a soft voice 
and easy seductive manners. 

“Mrs, Hartley represented herself as the 
widow of a gentleman who had died in 
America some year or two before, leaving her 
a competence, and his son a handsome income. 

“ Everything seemed right; they had quite 
satisfied the Squire by their letters of recom- 
mendation ; and;when Mr. Glanville expressed 
a doubt in regard to them Gladys was seri- 
ously offended. 

“To make a long story short James Hart- 
ley played his cards so well that he soon won 
the love of the artless headstrong girl, who 
would not believe in anything but the truth 
and love, and as Gladys was free (by her father’s 
will) to marry, and when she pleased, there 
was no stopping their union. 

‘‘Her uncle, almost on his knees, implored 
her to pause; but it was of no avail. 

“James Hartley had completely fascinated 
her, and she would hear nothing against him. 
‘Then came the turning point of her life. 

‘*** At least,’ said her uncle, ‘have your for- 
tune settled on yourself. According to his own 
statement, your husband is rich and he will 
have no need to call upon you for money.’ 

‘© * What!’ said Gladys, ‘if I can trust my- 
self to a man can I not trust him with my 
fortune ?’ 

“ There were accordingly no marriage eettle- 
ments, and on the morning that he married 
her James Hartley became absolute master 
of fifty thousand pounds. 

“ The marriage took place from Mr. Herbert 
Glanville’s town house, and at the early hour 
of one in the afternoon the young couple 
started for Charing Cross station en route for 
Paris. 

‘. ~ te the road they called at Drummond’s 
ank, 

‘“* He had explained to her long before that he 
wished to transfer her money to his own bank, 
Gregory and Sons, of Lombard-street, and 
consequently all was ready when they reached 
Drummonds, 

“ The old-established bankers were consider- 
ably ‘huffed’ at jthe idea that he found it 
necessary to take the money and securities to 
another bank, but they treated the whole 
affair with contempt; and before three o’clock 
Gregory and Sons were in a position to cash 
cheques for Mr. James Hartley, who at once 
drew considerably upon them. 

‘* Then they hastened back to Charing Cross 
station, where, as they had some time to wait, 
he ordered a sumptuous dinner. 

“*T will leave you here a little while, my 
darling,’ he said, ‘ while I run to my lawyers 
and transact a little business. I want to be 
abroad six months, if my pet will not mind, 
and I don’t wish to be bothered with home 
affairs.’ 

“ The 


r girl had no suspicion of him 
when he left ‘her thus; how could she? How 
conld she be expected to realize such 
villainy ? 

“She waited—waited,!becoming more nervous 


every moment, until about ten o’clock at 
night a bulky letter was brought to her by the 
waitress. 

“She tore it opened with trembling hands, 
and read as follows :— . 

“*Dear Gladys,—When you receive this I 
shall be far away. Act as if you had never 
seen me, for my face you will never behold 
again. Foolish girl, it was your money I 
wanted, and, having got it,I am satisfied. I 
enclose bank-notes for two thousand pounds, 
which, under the circumstances, you ought to 
consider very generous, as I might have taken 
all, Give my compliments to your uncle, and 
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tell him that he is a shrewd man, and would 
have checkmated me had not{your confiding 
father put it out of his power. I wish you all 
happiness; in fact, how could I have resentful 
feelings towards the woman who has given a 
fortune to penniless ‘James Hantuey.’ 

‘‘The blow was so great that for a few 
moments after reading the cruel, vulgar, heart- 
less letter, Gladys remained staring at it like 
one turned to stone. 

“ Then suddenly she swayed on her seat, and 
had it not been for the waitress she would 
have fallen to the floor. 

“ As it wasshe was in a deadly swoon, and for 
nearly two weeks she remained in her bed at 
the hotel in a semi-delirious state. 

“ From the moment of her recoveryjher story 
is very simple and touching. 

“She roused up courage to go to Gregory’s. 
Her husband had drawn out every farthing, 
and they knew nothing of his whereabouts. 

“ She then went to bes father’s lawyer, an 
honest man, who at once advised her to invest 
her money, and offered to see to everything for 
the child of his old and respected client. 

“ Thus it was that with a lady companion she 
took Heath Cottage, furnished it, and settled 
down to her quiet, aimless life of penance and 
remorse, 

“It was by pure accident that going along 
the road near Aubrey Court one morning not 
long ago she saw a horseman riding swiftly 
along towards her. 

“As he came near she recognized her cruel, 
dastard husband, and stepping into the middle 
= the highway she demanded to speak to 

im. ‘ 

“The horse swerved, alarmed by her sudden 
appearance, and stopped for an instance ere 
he could force it on. 

“*Out of my way,’ he shouted, ‘or I will 
ride you down.’ 

‘*He was evidently in great fear of pursuit, 
and spoke brutally, but humiliation and anger 
gave her courage, and when the horse. once 
more dashed on—this time through an open 
gate leading into your plantation—she seized 
his bridle and clung madly to it. 

‘You know the rest—the dastard blow; the 
fall of the wretched girl; the flight of the 
would-be assassin, for he was little better. 

‘Others may blame her for her foily, her 
rashness, her jblind love; but I say that her 
punishment has been terrible, and her pen- 
ance such as few women could suffer and 
live.” 

The vicar —_—_ and Clyde Forrester— 
pale, and with parted lips—heaved a deep 
sigh. 

‘The base, inhuman scoundrel,” he mut- 
tered. “ But is this marriage legal? Fly. 
ing from her on the day cof her marriage; de- 


liberately deserting her, as he confesses in his- 


letter! Is he still her husband ? Poor girl ! 
Poor suffering Gladys! Cannot she be re- 
leased?” 

“ There is a possibility that she could be, 
if she wished it,” said the vicar, “ but she will 
not hear of it, She is one among many who 
consider that the service of the church having 
once been read, the union is binding until 
death steps in to dissolve it. The caseis not a 
hopeless one, Mr. Forrester. Brighter days 
may be in store, as I have said; but there is 
no doubt that at present your duty is to leave 
her to herself, to make no attempt to discover 
her whereabouts. In fact, to cast her memory, 
if possible, from your mind entirely.” 

‘‘Ah!"’ said Clyde, with a sad smile, “‘ your 
advice is good, your meaning excellent, But 
I cannot follow it. Gladys Hartley has 
become part and parcel of my life. I will 
bear} my sorrow in silence, but I can never 
forget her.” 


— 


CHAPTER Iv. 
SYLVIA SPEAKS HER MIND,—THE MYSTERIOUS 
WATCHER. 


Tar drawing-room at Aubrey Court was a 
large one, extending from one side of the wing 








to the other, and having one or two little ante- 
rooms shaded by heavy curtains. 

From the windows of everyone of these 
could be commanded a beautifal view of lovel 
grounds—dipping down towards lake, or wood, 
or may-scented lanes: jAnd to one of these 
Sylvia had retired on the dreamy evening 
which followed Clyde Forrester’s visit to the 
house of the vicar. 

Clyde had returned home straight from the 
interview, with his brain whirling with the 
intensity and the variety of his emotion. 

Gladys seemed, indeed, to be farther from 
his reach than ever. 2 

If she had been aware where her husband 
was there might have been some chance of 
one day persuading her to release herself from 
her burden. But when he was hiding away, 
without there existing the slightest clue to his 
whereabouts, the future seemed a dull, hope- 
less blank. 

He went to Yarborough like a man in a 
dream ; sent off his telegram ashe had ar- 
ranged, and then rode hastily back to Aubrey 
Court. 

He was a manof great strength of mind; 
and when, after a late lunch, he took the two 
girls out to Raven’s Crest—as he had promised 
—in his dog-cart, Maude congratulated her- 
self on the fact that he was more than usually 
light-hearted, and that nothing serious, there- 
fore, could be the matter. 

It was only Sylvia that—with the eyes of 
true love—read him aright, and knew that his 
breast was full of wild despair, and that all his 
gaiety was assumed, 

It was after their return that she retired 
to the little ante-chamber—skilfully escaping 
from all, that she might be alone with her 
thoughts. 

Of one thing she felt» assnred—she was 
occupying in that house a false position. She 
could not disguise from herself the fact that 
both Maude and her mother were acting in 
such a way that they seemed forcing her upon 
Clyde’s attention. 

Sylvia was high-minded, as well as pure 
and innocent; and such an idea was repug- 
nant to her feelings. 

She made up her mind to write to her father 
at once ; explain all, and request him tosend 
forjher home without delay. 

Thinking dreamily over her own blighted 
hopes, and forming good resolutions for the 
future, she at length fell asleep on one of the 
wide, comfortable sofas, 

How long she remained thus she did not 
know, but she was ar awakened by 
hearing—what she had never heard before at 
Aubrey Court—the sound of angry voices. 

It was Maude who was speaking, when 
Sylvia had thoroughly roused herself to the 
consciousness of the peculiarity of her situa- 
tion. 

Her first impulse was to fly, but there was 
no other way to escape save by the drawing- 
room where Maud was. 

There she could not go, for evidently the 
conversation had been going on for some time ; 
and she would be thought, of course, to have 
heard it all. 

She decided, therefore, to remain; perhaps 
she might escape afterwards, and no one need 
ever know that she had involuntarily played 
the eavesdropper.} 

“It is of ne use trying to deceive us, Clyde,” 
said Maude. ‘I found out only half-an-hour 
ago that Mrs. Hartley has left the neighbour- 
hood suddenly, and gone to London. Now you 
receive a mysterious telegram from a friend, 
saying that you are wanted also in London. 
Clyde—you are going to meet her.”’ 
fer er then came the sound of hysterical 


“ Maude,” answered the calm, unnaturally 
cold voice of Clyde Forrester, with a pain init 
which went straight to Sylvia’s sensitive heart, 
‘*If you were not a foolish, little over-loving 
sister, I should feel very much disposed to be 
angry with you. As it is, let me ask you one 
question. When have you ever found me tel) 
a falsehoyd or do a dishonourable action, thar 





you should think me capable of such base de 
ception as this? I will ewn this—that the 
business on which I am going to London is 
not very important; but I am anxious to go, 
that I may see new scenes and new faces, and 
try to forget the one which through all my life 
will haunt meI fear—walking or comeagge oP 

“And is it really your intention, Clyde,” 
said the voice of {his mother, “to sacrifice 
everythi your own hopes of happiness and 
the name and fortunes of our house at the 
shrine of this woman—who had no explanation 
to give, and may bea mere adventuress ? ” 

‘Now, mother,’’ said Clyde sternly, ‘ you 
give me the chance I desired; that of clearing 
the name of the purest, gentlest, most cruelly 
used wonder that ever lived.” 

“ According to her own account,” sneered 
Maude. 

“No,” said Clyde, with suspicious calm. 
“ According to the account of Dr. Morris, our 
vicar, who knows her story—who knew her 
when she was only fifteen—the only daughter 
of Sir Denby Glanville, of Glen Lindon, De- 
vonshire. 

The silence which ensued told Sylvia that 
both Maude ‘and Mrs. Forrester were too as- 
tonished to speak. 

‘* Yes,”’ .said Clyde, eagerly, glad of his op- 
portunity. ‘I will briefly tell you her story, 
and then you can judge for yourselves.’’§ 

He told it rapidly, and, so far as Sylvia 
could tell, without being in any way over- 
mastered by emotion. 

When he had finished Mrs. Forrester spoke 
in a very altered voice. 

“This entirely alters everything, Clyde,” 
she said softly. “Poor girl! If shehad only 
confided in me I should have persuaded her 
to try and rid herself of this man, or, at any 
rate, I could in some way have been of service 
to her. I knew her father well, and must 
have seen her as a child!” 

“TIT do not see that this story makes any 
difference,’ said Maude. ‘I think Clyde is 
wasting his affections upon a girl who is now 
suffering from her own headstrong obstinacy 
—and he has acted shamefully to Sylvia!” 

Sylvia flushed hotly even as she stood there 
alone in the growing darkness. 

How she trembled; how her heart turned 
sick and wearied itself with irregular beatings 
in those few moments when she waited to hear 
Clyde’s answer. 

It came at length—resolute and brave, as 
she expected. 

“Maude,” he said, “this is the last time I 
shall allow you to interfere in this foolish 
manner in my private affairs. If Sylvia could 
only hear you she would not thank you for 
your championship. You place her in a false 
position, _ misjudge her entirely. She is a 
—— ed, tender-hearted girl, who would 

eel disgusted at having he thrown in the 

way of any man. I respect her, I love her 
in a brotherly way; but it is a most abomin- 
able thing that a man cannot have a sincere 
and honourable friendship for a woman with- 
out his ideas being immediately set down as 
matrimonial.” 

Tears stood in Sylvia’s eyes as she listened. 

‘* Dear, dear Clyde,’”’ she murmured to her- 
self, ‘‘thank you for reading me ‘aright! I 
could wish that such a true and noble heart 
could’ beat only for me; but I will yet prove to 
him that he has judged me well. I will be 
his friend indeed.” 

Sylvia had hoped, now that Maude was 
silenced, that the conference was at an end, 
and that she would have a chance of escape. 

But no. Mande was irrepressible. 

‘It is all very well for you, Clyde, to try and 
pass things off with these high-flown speeches 
of yours. But remember,’ she added, “ that 
Syivia is my bosom friend and confidant; re- 
member that she loves you ; remember that I, 
fancying that you loved her, have told her 
that this wayward fancy would soon pass 
away, and that you had told me yourself that 
on Stay,” cried Clyde, impetuoualy: and’ with 

‘“« Stay,” erie e, Co) an 
an aay ring in his voice which Sylvia had 
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never heard before, “if you have forgotten 
yourself so far, Mande, as to compromise me 
my course is clear. Sylvia is too good, too true- 
hearted to be made the victim of such delusions 
as you may have awakened in her breast. In 
spite of all, I will propose to her and marry 
her, if she will have me, and Heaven knows I 
will and make her a good husband. But 
you, Maude, and I part from that moment 
for ever. Perhaps the loss of your brother's 
respect and love will teach you to leave match- 
making alone, and let people manage their own 
affairs themselves !” 

What a sweet hope leaped into Sylvia’s heart 
for a moment ! 

He would marry her, this generous, brave- 
souled man, rather than she should suffer a 
pang, rather than she should think he had 
trifled with her, rather than her gentle life 
should be conceded by a eo eg 

But though her tears still flowed, though 
her bosom heaved with a new and strange 
emotion, she cast the tempting thought aside. 

“IT will try and work for his happiness,” she 
murmured, ‘‘ and be true to myself,’” 

Maude made no reply to her brother’s angry 
speech, and Mrs, Forrester rose from her 
seat. 

“My dear Clyde,” she said in a gentle voice, 
**T can feel for you thoroughly. What you 
have told me has altered my feelings entirely, 
I think with you that a little change will be 
best for you, but come home to us again, 
Clyde, as soon as you can. Whatever hard 
words I may-ever have said to you, my boy, 
have only been uttered through an over anxiety 
for your good. Heaven bless you, Clyde!” 

And then Sylvia—alone now in utter dark- 
ness—heard the sound of a holy kiss imprinted 
on his brow. 

In a few moments more the three left the 
room, and Sylvia, trembling lest she might be 
seen, left her gy Faken igs a involuntary 
hiding-place, be it said—and hastened to her 
room, 

There she was truly alone; there she could 
face her sorrow, and weep it away, and find 
strength for a brave and earnest batile, 

Cruel tears she shed ; bitter achings wearied 
her heart, but she conquered ; and when she 
came down to dinner she was beautiful with a 
radiance which was scarcely her own. 

The meal went remarkably well, considering 
that everyone was on stilts. 

No one, of course, had the remotest « ncep- 
tion that Sylvia was aware of anything; and 
so she had to bear a repetition of his receipt 
of the telegram—of his compulsory departure, 
and se forth. 

Bat she was quite mistress of the situation ; 
and no.one dreamed that she had heard all; 
that she had fought her battle; and, after her 
victory, had made @ noble resolve. 

The express tram left Yarborough at 10.30. 

The dog-cart was to be at the door at ten. 

At half-past nine Clyde expressed a wish to 
go to the stables and give instructions in regard 
to the treatment of his horses while he was 
away. 

This was a signal for the ladies to disperse 
for a time to meet again for a final au revoir 
to Clyde, 

To reach the stables by the nearest and 
pleasantest way he had to pass through the 
dining-room, then through the conservatory, 
and then along a narrow path between some 
dwarf fruit trees. 

_ As he entered the conservatory the moon- 
light was streaming in through the open door, 
and flooding eve gwith unusual brilliance, 
throwing the shadows of the tiny leaves and 
petals in soft pes ge’ | around, 

Clyde was not wholly unimpressed by the 
scene, but it was in a strange way. 

The moonlight and the shadows, and the 
utter calm reminded him of the last scene on 
the river’s edge, when his heart went out to 
Gladys Hartley; and he knew that he had 
met his fate and lost it. _ 

Suddenly he started-and uttered a cry; for 
a roe out of the stillness had uttered the one 
word ,— 





“ Clyde.” 

The tone was so low that he did not recog- 
nize it; and for a moment the wild mad 
thought entered his mind that Gladys Hartley 
had come to him. 

Bat in an instant he dismissed it; and be- 
fore he could form any question the lovely form 
of Sylvia emerged into the brightness from be- 
hind the shadows of the flowers. 

“You here! Sylvia,” he cried in astonish- 
ment, “ what is the matter ?”’ 

“FT came here, Clyde,” she said in a voice 
which trembled in spite of herself, ‘* because 
there is a confession which I do not care to 
make to anyone but Powe I could find no other 
opportunity ; and I thonght you would forgive 
me, Clyde, if I waited here to speak to you, as 
your time is short. You are too noble and 
generous to misunderstand me.” 

He took her hand and pressed it gently, 

He quite understood her; quite recognized 
her pure and gentle spirit. 

“No, Sylvia,” he said, “TI shall not mis- 
understand you. Donot be afraid to speak.” 

‘‘T-am not, Clyde,” she said, bravely, “and 
I will tell you why, but you must not interrupt 
me. By a most unfortunate accident I over- 
heard your conversation this evening with your 

erand sister. I listened to your noble 
defence of myself; and I thank you for it. You 
ars right—Maude is wrong. Even if she were 
right, and you were wrong, I am not one to 
accept the sacrifice you ~ me of. But you 
have huge’ me rightly ; and you spoke my own 
feelings when yousaid that it was abominable 
that a man and a woman could not have a 
sincere and honourable friendship for one 
another. I will be your friend through life, 
but you can roam the world fancy-free, Clyde, 
for I could never be your wife. I think we are 
almost too much alike ever to agree properly.” 

Oh ! could he have known the bitter struggle, 
the bitter heart-rending which it cost her to 
say these words, how he would have pitied 
her; how he would—perhaps wrongly—have 
blamed himself. 

But she spoke calmly, resolutely, without a 
trace of emotion. 

She had, indeed, fought with herself and won 
the victory. 

“ But why, Sylvia,” he cried, “should you 
trouble yourself to tell me this, 1 am not 
worthy of it. I am not worthy of such a grand 
and noble friendship as vou offer me.” 

She smiled sweetly up at him, 

“ Yes—you are, Clyde,” she said, “you ask 
me why I met youhere. I will tell you. I 
could not tell you my feelings before Maude, 
because she would not understand them. I 
want you to go forth in search of happiness 
when you leave this place; to be sure in your 
heart that Mande is wrong; that there is no 
duty you have left undone; that you are free 
to work out your life as you think best, and 
that I will prove—if I have the chance some 
day—that the friendship of which you spoke 
is a truth and not an pe pow OB 

He took her hand, and was about to press 
his lips to it ; but something in the velvet eyes, 
which looked up at him so clearly and purel 
in the moonlight, made him change his mind, 
ani he bent and kissed her. 

“You are a , trae woman,” he cried, in 
a voice suddenly hoarse with emotion. ‘ May 
Heaven bless you and make you happy.” 

And with this abrupt end to the interview 
he left her. 

That night was one of tears and anguish to 
her, with his kiss burning still upon her lips. 
To him it was a wild, incoherent dream, as he 
dashed at tremendous speed through the night- 
clad country towards London. 

When he left Aubrey Court he was far too 
much absorbed in his own thoughts to observe 
outward objects, or he would have noticed a 
dark-clad man hiding behind the shadows of 
the cedars outside the lodge gates—a man who, 
after one curious, eager glance aeons 
the hedge, and ran with headlong &Cross 
the meadows towards the railway-station. 

The same man had overheard by the river’s 
edge the last meeting between Clyde and 





Gladys; he had watched her departure on the 
next day; he had hovered round our hero 
when he made his visit to the house of 
the vicar ; and now, as Clyde was riding express 
to the metropolis, the stranger, comfortably 
ensconced in the next carriage, was following 
him again. 

The shadows were thickening over his life. 
Would they fall on Gladys too? 


CHAPTER VY. 
THE SUN BREAKS THROUGH THE CLOUDS, 


Ronatp Srvart, the friend to whom Clyde 
Forrester was hurrying in his trouble, was a 

oung barrister in a fair way of business, and 

aving a good allowance from an indulgent 
father. f 

It was a handsome and luxurious set of 
chambers, therefore, that Clyde found his 
friend in on his arriving in London. . 

Ronald looked the picture of health, in spite 
of his attention to business ; tall broad- 
shouldered, ruddy-faced, with fair curling hair 
and blue eyes, just the opposite of his dark, 
hazel-eyed frienf. J 

Clyde was looking pale and worn with 
sorrow, and he had not been improved by his 
long night journey, and Ronald was shocked 
when he saw his appearance. 

‘“* Why, Clyde, old boy,” he cried, “you are 
looking bad. England doesn’t seem to agree 
with you. What’s the matter?” 

“You are right,” returned Forrester. 
“England does not agree with me; and I have 
@ good mind to go back to India.” 

“No, no,” cried Ronald, as he poured out 
some wine, “you mustn’t talk of going back 
to India, Wecan’t spare you. I’m going 
over to Paris this week for a month’s holiday. 
Come with me. You couldn’t do better. First 
tell me what trouble you're in, there’s no time 
like the present. Afterwards, when we are 
away together, we can form some plan to get 
out of it.” Jy 

“ Ah, Ronald,” said Clyde, smiling sadly at 
this cold-blooded way of looking at matters, 
“ you speak about it in a judicial way. But 
when you hear my trouble you will see that 
no exercise of legal acuteness will be of any 
avail in my case. It is a love-story and to 
you, perhaps, it will be a bore.” — i 

“Not at all,” said Ronald, laughing, “a bit 
of romance will be quitea change to me; 80 
fireaway. I’m not busy this morning. : 

Clyde made no hesitation, but from begin- 
ning to end divulged the history of his unfortu- 
meRoneld I tened with t interest 

n istened with grea . i 

“Well,” he said, when Olyde had told him 
all, “I don’t see how J can help in the matter, 
unless Mrs. Hartley is going to try for a 
divorce, or your other lady-love intends suing 
you for breach of promise. However, joking 
apart, I’m deuced sorry for you, old fellow, 
and can only hope, as your vicar says, that 
there will be brighter days in store. As for 
this fellow Hartley, he’s on the right side of 
the hedge, and all we could do would be useless. 
Mrs. Hartley was robbed through her own 
fault, but she’ll be sure to be free some day or 
another. These ce characters generally 
come to a tragic end.” ; it 

“Thanks for your good wishes, Ronald, 
said Clyde, “ but I know my case is a hopeless 
one, I could not look forward to another man’s 
death, and if he docs die, she will not be free. 
He is most probably abroad, — even 
under another name, and she will never know 
that the chain has fallen from her neck. No. 
I have already cast away all thoughts of ooding 
her again. The reason I asked you to telegraph 
to me was that I wanted an excuse at once to 
quit Yarborough. I must keep moving; & 
wandering life will distract my mind from my 
troubles. So pack up for Paris as soon as you 
like, and T’ll come.” 

“We'll start to-morrow,” 
warmly, “and when we come back—— 

“No; no coming back,” interrupted Clyde, 
“when you return to England, I shall g° up 
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the Rhine, then to Spain and Italy, anywhere 
till my brain is at rest, and my heart ceases to 
ache.” 

“T wish you could give mea good, a thorough 
description of this man Hartley,” said Ronald, 
aftera moment; “in my profession I come 
across so many curious customers that I might 
recognize him.” 

Clyde described him minutely ; but the young 
barrister shook his head. 

‘*“No,” he said, “ I can’t say I recognize any 
familiar features. However, let’s take a walk 
westward and have some luncheon.” 

And presently the two friends were walking 
arm-in-arm along the Strand. 

Next evening they were at Charing-cross 
Station, and had just settled themselves com- 
fortably in a first-class carriage when a man 
came running along the platform and peered 
into the carriage where they were, 

* Good Heavens !’’ cried Clyde, as the late 
passenger rushed away to another compart- 
ment, ‘‘ that is the man—Hartley.” 

‘* All the better,” said Ronald Stuart, drily, 
“ he will afford us some amusement and ex- 
citement if he is going to Paris also, We may 
find out something about him. Perhaps there’s 
another wife over there.” 

When they reached their journey’s end, how- 
ever, they quickly lost sight of him. They saw 
him at the Paris terminus, and Ronald took 
good note of his face, but he continued some- 
— toevade them, and they saw no more of 

im. 

It would be to no purpose to dwell for any 
long time on the events immediately following 
the arrival of Clyde and his friend in Paris. 

They plunged into all the gaieties, and Ronald 
Stuart enjoyed himself to the top of his heart. 

To Clyde, however, there was one present, 
the sweet sad face of Gladys, haunting him as 


he had told his sister it would, seeming to. 


search his very soul with pensive eyesin which 
the love light never died. 

At the end of the month Ronald Stuart went 
back to London. 

The two friends parted: with each other with 
some emotion. They had been boys together, 
and no two chums had ever been so true in 
school or in after-life. 

But Stuart was compelled to go back to the 
pursuit of the law, and Clyde was resolved 
never to set foot in England again till either 
Gladys was free or his heart had forgotten the 
glamour of her innocence and beauty, both of 
which seemed to him out of the range of pos- 
sibility. 

He quitted Paris at once when Stuart de- 
parted, and was not long beford the “ Rhine, 
the Rhine, the German Rhine,” was spreading 
its beauties and its memory-haunted ruins 
before him, 

He was calmed and delighted by the lovely 
panoramas constantly recurring to his vision ; 
his mind was more restful, and he was able 
better to look his position in the face. 

But Gladys was a shadow ever beside him ; 
her form seemed to have almost substantial 
shape ; her face smiled at him with a smile that 
had hope in it, and set his pulses throbbing 
with eagerness. 

Yet the time passed on wearily. 

He did not hurry himself to leave the Rhine 
borders ; and, in fact, he had established him- 
self at a picturesque inn near the Drachenfels, 
when one morning he received a letter from 
Ronald Stuart. 

Clyge had been at this spot long enough to 
write home and receive all answers from 
Maude, who told him that Aubrey Court was 
“awfully dull” without him, that Sylvia was in 
London with her father, who had vowed to cut 
the acquaintance of the Forresters henceforth, 
and so on. 

But this letter from Stuart was a surprise. 

‘*Deaw Cuxpz,—That morning when you 
told me your story at my chambers we were 
amused at the idea ofa lawyer being consulted 
in a love affair. But I fancy that tife law will 
yet have some hand in the affair, or I am very 
much out of my reckoning. I will not explain 
my meaning to an impulsive, headstrong fellow 








like you. I will oniy ask you to set to work 
calmly, and do asI wish you. You have all 
your time before you, so will you take Auspeth 
on your route next ; it is only a short distance 
from Drachenfels. Go to No. 4, Hammer 
Strasse, and ask if an Englishman, James 
Hartley, lives there. I fancy I see you open 
your eyes, dear old boy, when you read these 
words; but I cannot let you farther into the 
secret now. I am, I think, on the track of a 
mystery, which will turn out to your advan- 
tage; but to disclose anything now would be 
to put obstacles in the way. Meanwhile, keep 
up your courage, for I feel sure all will be right 
in time.—Yours, in haste, Ronatp Srvarr.” 

This epistle set Clyde’s heart beating wildly 
with renewed hope; and he lost no time in 
posting off to Ayspeth. 

It was only a quaint little German village, 
and there was consequently small difficulty in 
finding the address named in Ronald’s letter. 

It was a somewhat delicate task which his 


friend had set him to soy ee ; for what excuse | f 


could he give for wishing tosee James Hartley, 
or even  Ingeeaes about him. 

He p ed himself considerably about this, 
though he was determined to go through with 
the adventure ; but he was spared much trouble 
on the subject, 

Mr. James Hartley had left Auspeth a fort- 
night before for Paris. 

**Did the English excellency wish to write 
tohim? The letter should be forwarded.” 

So said the fat German fraii who answered 
the door to him ; but nothing, not even the hint 
of a substantial bribe, could extract from her 
the address of James Hartley in Paris. 

Clyde wrote off at once to Ronald to acquaint 
him with his failure, and received by way of 
answer a short letter saying that for the pre- 
sent the clue was lost and he must be patient. 

So three months more passed, and Clyde 
Forrester was in Naples. 

Sitting one morning at breakfast at the open 
window of the Villa France Hotel, gazing out 
somewhat listlessly at the bay, with its feluccas 
scudding to and fro, its stately ships at anchor, 
its soft tide kissing the beach, he was roused 
a? by the appearance of a waiter with a 

etter. 

He took it carelessly, and looked at the 
superscription before opening it, for his corres- 
pondence had fallen off lately into the most 
commonplace channels. 

The writing was that of a lady ; writing 
which he had never seen before. 

A wild thought entered his breast. ‘Can 
it be from Gladys? ” and before his mind had 
had time to thoro y recognize the utter im- 
probability of such a thing he had torn it 


open. 

Prt was from Sylvia, the first he had ever re- 
ceived from her; and he read with wonder and 
a wildly-beating heart the following,— 

* Dear Ciype,—I have at last theopportunity 
of proving to you the truth of the words I 
spoke to you at our last meeting, and to show 
you that I have in my heart a true friendship 
for you, and an earnest desire for your happi- 
ness. Mine, then, is the pleasant task to bethe 
first to tell you that Gladys Hartley is free. 
The enclosed paragraph cut from a French 
er explains everything thoro y: 
Come home at once. If you call at our 
town house I will tell where to find Gladys. 
—In haste, yours sincerely, 


Could he believe his eyes ? 

Gladys free ? 

Could it be true ? Could the world hold such 
happiness for him? 

For a moment the overwhelming feeling of 
joy was so great, that he drop the hand 
which held the letter on his knee, and glanced 
out again over the bay, forgetting the enclo- 


sure 

Hi seemed to see the face of Gladys shrined 
in the glorious Italian sunlight ; a face 
wreathed in happy smiles, all the sadness and 
the pain gone out of it. 

But after a moment he roused himself, and 
read the enclosure. 


“ Syzivm,”’ 





It was very brief ; simply giving an account 
of the death of Mr. James Hartley—the well- 
known American—who lost his life in a brawl 
in a gambling-house. He accused a companion 
of cheating, and was run through the chest in 
the room du an impromptu duel. 

He did not die for some hours, and while in 
a kind of last delirium, he frequently called 
for his wife, whom he accused himself of rob- 
bing and deserting on her wedding-day. No 
clue could be obtained to her residence, as he 
only kept repeating the name “ Gladys.” 

No friends had !claimed him, and he’ was 
buried at the public expense ; no money or 
valuables having been found on the body, or at 
his lodgings. 

Clyde heaved a deep sigh, and remained in a 
dreamy calm for awhile. — 

All was right at last then: The evil life had 
run its course, and Gladys—poor snufferi 
Gladys—was freed from the burden im 
os her by her girlish impulse and unbounded 

aith. 


It was a delicious dream for him to indulge 
in ; almost too joyous to seem true. But he 
at length roused himself, and from that 
moment hewas all excitement and impatience. 

To the disgust of the proprietor, and the 
remorse of the waiters, who had neglected 
opportunities of fleecing him, the rich English- 
man paid his billin a hurry ; and in two hours 
after the receipt of the letter he was speeding 
away en route for England. 

England ! 

How different a feeling was there now in his 
heart when he heard that name from what it 
had been a few hours before! 

Then it had seemed to concentrate within 
itself all that was dismal, melancholy, heart- 
wearying. 

Now it had atune andia song init ; it hada 
ring of joy about it which filled him with 
visions of lovelit eyes and tremulous hands, 
and the gentle music of a tender voice. 

The journey seemed all too long; the swift 
trains that bore him along at lightning speed. 
appeared to drag their way in gloomy slowness 

Bat at length the Channel was crossed. The 
little steamer puffed into Folkestone Harbour, 
then a rush and whirl once more, then London 
loomed up, smoke-begrimed and noisy; then 
Park-lane was reached; and pale, but with 
eyes beaming with hope and pleasure, he was 
ushered into the drawing-room of Sylvia’s town 
house. 

But it was not Sylvia who opened the door, 
and walked with tottering little steps to greet 
him. 

It was Gladys, and in the next moment she 
lay upon bis breast. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRUELEST TRIAL OF ALL. 


A weex after the return of Clyde Forrester 
to England a pleasant little party was sitting 
in the drawing-room at Aubrey Court. 

They were gathered round the great fire, for 
autumn was now giving place to winter, and a 
cold wind was rustling among the dusky trees 
of the woods. 

The party consisted of Mrs. Forrester, 
Mande, and the “ Charles,” who had at length 
come to the + and proposed, Sylvia and her 
father, and Ronald Stuart, with Gladys and 
Clyde. 

A happier company could not have been 
found for miles around. Gladys had won the 

‘olden i be ser of all; even Maude, serene in 
fer own happiness, was patronizingly delighted 


that her brother had found his way at last out 
of the stormy depths of sorrow ; while Ronald 
and Sylvia were evidently extremely satisfied 
with each other’s company. : 

Clyde and Gladys were seated slightly apart 
from the rest, far enough to enable them to 
speak without being overheard. 


“ My darling,” he whispered, looking into her 
face vith a glowing light, which brought a 
blush of jones tenderness to her cheeks, 
“ doesn’t this all seem like a dream, too happy, 
too bright to last.” 
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‘Tt does not seem so to me, Clyde,” returned 
Gladys. “I have gone through so much suffer- 
ing that I almost feel as if f had made my 
atonement, and was at last to be happy.” 

Clyde smiled. 

“Ha!” he said, “I do but jest. I cannot 
think it possible that anything could happen 
now to interrupt our happiness. I had given 
ap all hope when I was in Italy, but now my 
trast and faith in the future is so great that 
even if a fresh storm were to break over our 
heads I should feel sure it would pass away.” 

The wind, as he spoke, swept with a sudden 
gust and a wailing cry round the old mansion, 
bringing with it the sounds of a horse’s feet 
clattering along the hard-frost-bound road. 

Gladys shuddered. 

‘‘ Don’t talk of storms,’’ she said, ‘‘I have 
had enough of them. If, as you say, another 
were to break over my head I shonld feel 
crushed, and should fancy it madness of me to 
dream of anything but sorrow and gloom in 
the future. I have a foolish dread of evil yet 
to come—-I don’t think I have the courage to 
endure more.” 

“If sorrow falls I will bear it for you,” said 
Clyde, tenderly. 

And, oe his words were simple, he 
registered in his heart a vow to shield her even 
from the knowledge of disaster, if ever it 
should threaten her. 

As he spoke and pressed her soft little hand 
the horse’s feet were heard coming rapidly 
along the ayenue, and stopping at the terrace 
steps. 

In another moment there was a knock at the 
hall door, and presently a servant made his 
appearance. 

‘A telegram for Mr. Stuart,’’ he said. 

Ronald laughed. 

“I'm getting quite a great man,” he said, 
*“‘bnt I hope it is nothing to take me up to 
town just as I’m enjoying myself.” 

These last words were said to Clyde, but 
with a sly glance at Sylvia, who flushed 
slightly. 

By this time the telegram was opened after 
Ronald had made his excuses, and as he read 
every vestige of colour left his face. 

It was evidently a great effort for him to 
repress > exclamation ; but he{did so, and 
rising said,— 


“ . Forrester, I must beg to be excused | Glady 


for a moment, while I senda reply. I regret 
tosay that I must leave by the first train in 
the yoy o 

As he left the room Gladys glanced from 
him to Clyde. 

The latter was pale, too; for—perhaps 
through foolish neryvousness—he had fancied 
he had detected a look of tender pity in the 
eyes of his old friend, 

“What do you fear, Clyde,” said Gladys, in 
an unsteady voice. : . 

“Oh ! nothing to affect us, my darling,” re- 
plied her lover, ‘ but Ronald is my oldest and 
dearest friend; and something very bad must 
have occurred to make him turn thus.’ 

In a few minutes Ronald returned. 

His agitation was apparently over, and he 
took his seat by Sylvia with a smile. 

“T hope you have had no bad news, Mr. 
Stuart,” said Mrs. Forrester. 

“No, not as regards myself,” said Ronald 
“ the message was in regard toaclient. For 
him it is a very serious matter. But we must 
not allow his affairs to spoil our enjoyment. 
Miss Forrester, will you oblige us with a song.” 

Soon Maude’s clear strong voice was trilling 
forth a pleasant melody, and all again went 
“merry as a marriage bell.’’ 

But mye it was so, Clyde was glad for 
once when the ladies had retired for the night, 
and he had the chance of his usual ‘‘last 
cigar”’ with Ronald. 

_“T hope really, old boy,” he said in a ner- 
vous way, ‘that you have not received any 
Serious news,’’3 


“ Well, I have,” cried Ronald, ‘‘ but a man 





He passed off to another subject, and parted 
from Clyde in his usual jolly way ; but, never- 
theless, the latter could not cast off a strange 
uncomfortable presentiment that the myste- 
rious telegram had something to do with him- 
self and Gladys. 

Next morning Ronald started by the 8.30 
express; too early for much leave-takings and 
explanations, and three days after all had left 
Aubrey Court for a time, to assemble there 
again two months later for the celebration of 
two marriages—that of Maude and Charles, 
and Clyde and Gladys. 

The latter had no parents, no friends, in fact, 
save Sylvia; and consequently Mrs. Forrester 
took her under her wing. 

With Sylvia her meeting had been accidental, 
at the house of a mutual acquaintance; and 
the former had for Clyde’ssake made the most 
of the fact. 

It was by her contrivance and that of her 
father (who had been quite reconciled to the 
Forrester family by Sylvia’s declaration that 
the rupture was her fault, and that Clyde was 
distastefal to her as a husband), that Gladys 
had met her lover at Park-lane; but it was 
impossible, as Sylvia had no‘mother to arrange 
things properly at her home, 

So the weddings were to take place at 
Aubrey Court, by special license, in the grand 
old drawing-room; and already deft hands 
had begun to decorate it for the occasion. 

To Gladys and Clyde thetime passed like a 
delicious dream. 

Together they visited and lingered over the 
spots which brought back to them such strange 
memories; the woodland shade, where they 
had first met, the spot where he had wandered 
that afternoon, the little cottage, the river-side 
—sacred to that terrible parting. 

Everything around them was bright and 
joyous ; nothing could have seemed farther 
from them than a cloud of any kind. 

Their intercourse, moreover, was rendered 
more pleasant and satisfactory by the fact 
that Mande, under the influence of her own 
happiness, had developed a wondrous liking 
for Gladys, although in her perverse way, as 
Clyde laughingly called it, she said “that she 
could not believe that all trouble was over yet.” 

Was it a presentiment ? 

Whatever #% jwas it had its due effect on 
8. 

“Tf anything more were to happen now,” 
she said, “‘ to separate me and Clyde, it should 
be a§lifelong separation ; for she would believe 
that Heaven looked down with anger at her 
marriage, and she would never consenf to it.” 
“Ah! well, Gladys,” was Clyde’s answer, 
‘*T don’t think you need bother about troubles 
before they come, and I don’t imagine for a 
moment that any will come. When we are 
married we must forget past misfortunes, and 
strive to prevent the chance of new ones.” 

So the time went by brightly. 

But the storm came before they could dream 
of its approach. 

Coming home from a ride to Yarborough, 
where he had been to make some purchases 
for Gladys, Clyde was met by a servant with 
a letter. 

‘*Miss Maude, sir, told me to give you this 
in private,” said the man, “as it might upset 
Mrs. Hartley. It seems so important.” 

The letter was from Ronald, marked “ Im- 
mediate and important,” and Clyde opened it 
with great misgiving. 

It was very short, but what it contained was 
enough to embitter the heart of a man even 
more strong-minded than Clyde. 

“Dear Clyde,” it said, ‘you must put off 
the marriage at once. There is some vilfainy 
afloat, which I have tried in vain to sift with- 

out your aid. That telegram which I received 
at Aubrey Court was in relation to it, but I 
kept my secret, because I had hoped that 
there was some absurd mistake which I might 
rectify without bothering you. I find I cannot. 

You must make some excuse for delaying the 





of law must not tell his secrets, and it is no- 


thingJwhich I i 
again h I do not hope to set all right | 


marriage, and come up to London by next 
train after receiving this. —In haste, Ronaup.”’ 
The words seemed to freeze Clyde's blood. 





He resented the way in which Ronald wrote 
without giving him any explanation, but after 
a& moment’s reflection he saw that his friend 
was right. 

If he had explained more there would no 
doubt have been something in his manner that 
would have roused that fear, that despondency 
in the heart of Gladys. 

The next trouble was to part them, she said. 

While he had the power to shield her from it 
it should never fall. 5, 

Mande’s wise precaution hai the very best 
results. 

Before entering the mansion Clyde had com- 
pletely recoveréd his outward calm; and 
when he announced his going to London for a 
day or two there was nothing in his manner to 
indicate the dead weight of sorrow and dread 
that was in his breast, 

The leave-takings were only the usual ones 
under such circumstances, 

‘*It wants a fortnight to our wedding-day, 
Gladys, my darling,” he said, as he held her 
in his arms, “and you may be sure I will be 
back on the evening before, at any rate.” 

Gladys smiled at him, and returned his 
kisses with a glad tenderness; but her heart 
was heavy within her. 

Was the last trouble, indeed, coming—the 
one that was to warn her that her penance was 
not over ? 

Clyde found Ronald in his chambers, though 
it was very late when he reached the me- 
tropolis. 

‘*Tamsorry, old boy,” said the young barris- 
ter, “that Iam such a bird of ill-omen. Be- 
lieve me, I have tried to save you this trouble 
altogether, but I could not. Sit down, and I 
will explain all. In the first place, have you 
put off the marriage?” 

“No,” said Clyde, I could not run that risk 
without knowing more of your reasons for it. 
I fear any shock to Gladys now would wreck 
our happiness for ever.’ 

‘“‘ Well, Clyde,” said Ronald, gravely, “ it is 
a shock that I fear she will have to bear—a 
shock which you must prepare for now at once— 
that you may judge for yourself how to act.” 

“Ont with it, maz,” cried Clyde; “don’t 
beat about the bush. I have had so many 
misfortunes in a i life, and so many disap- 
pointments, that I am prepared for anything.”’ 

‘s Well, then,” said Ronald, “it seems that 
we have all been deceived by a designing 
villain; that James Hartley is not dead at all, 
but pretended to be so in order to let this 
marriage ‘come off, and make money out of 
you and Gladys.” 

“Great Heavens!” cried Clyde, “this is 
maddening! It isa blowso horrible that even I 
feel unable to grasp its extent. What will its 
effect be on Gladys? It will break her heart ! 
if not it will part us for ever. No,no, Ronald, 
she must not have a hint of it yet. You must 
give me time to think.” . 

His horror and despair were so great—his 
eyes wild, and his face livid, that Ronald 
hastened to add,— 

‘*T have told you the worst, now for the 
best. You must listen to me carefully, and 
you will find that there may be a ray of sun- 
shine among all these clouds. I am sorry, 
however, you did not put off the marriage, 
as I don’t think we car do any good in so 
short a time as a fortnight.” 

**T could not do it,” said Clyde, “it will be 
time enough when I know all.” 

‘* Very well,’ said the barrister, ‘in the 
first place, you must know that there have 
been all along two brothers Hartley, who have 
acted as confederates in deeds of unmitigated 
roguery. When I wrote to you to find out 
whether James was at Auspeth, I thought 
that the other, William, was there as James, 
and the latter in London as William. 

“ But subsequent events have made me drop 
that idea, and, in fact, I laughed at my own 
folly until I absolutely met James Hartley, 
and spoke to him of his reported death. 

“ He is coming to me on the evening of next 
Monday, and there will be here to meet him 
some people from America. I fancy, from all 
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I have heard, that his life has been such that 
his wife could instantly obtain a divorce. In 
fact, there is a suspicion that he has married 
again.” 
ort is of no avail,” said Clyde, sadly, 
‘ladys would never go into a divorce case.”’ 
** Well,” said the barrister, somewhat 
tartly, ‘“‘ that is a matter for you and her. 
My duty to_my friend is to do the best I 
can; and then I can, with an easy conscience, 
wash my hands of the whole affair. 
‘*If my American witnesses arrive in time 


* well and good; they may prove that he was 


married before he contracted his union with 
Gladys. 

“Then her marriage is null and void; we 
can bribe him to hold his tongue, and every- 
thing will be legal as well as satisfactory. 

“Bat there is just the chance that these 
men won’t arrive until the following week, 
and then Mrs. Hartley must be told. Better 
now than leaving it so late.” 

But Clyde was determined. 

No, he would not tell her yet. He would 
cling to the last straw, and give up hope 
only when this was dragged from his grasp. 

Twelve days of agony passed for Clyde, a 
period during which he was compelled to 
act the part™of an ardent happy lover in his 
letters home, when his heart was breaking, 
and each onward moment was a pain. 

Everything seemed going on wrongly. 

Hartley was getting impatient and fidgetty. 

He would claim his wife, he said, and take 
her to America, and it was with difficulty that 
he’could be kept from revealing himself. 

The witnesses were late; on the 24th of 
the month the marriage was to take place; 
on the 22nd they had not arrived. 

All that night Clyde was in an agony of 
dread ; buton the next morning he was sum- 
moned by Ronald to his chambers. 

There, seated by the fire, with an insolent 
sneer on his face, was Hartley. 

Clyde did not speak, but Ronald motioned 
him to take a seat near the door. 

‘* Well, Mr. Forrester,” said the young 
barrister, speaking officially before the man, 
who was full of evil trtumph, “ my witnesses 
have arrived. Thereis no proof of a previous 
marriage; nothing proveable against this per- 
son’s character to warrant an action for 
divorce.” 

“Nothing whatever,” said Hartley, in a 
gruff, angry tone. 

“Then what is to be done?” asked Clyde, 
in a quick, incisive, hard voice, which betrayed 
his inward agony. 

“I will—with your help,” said Ronald, 
smiling, “ turn the tables on our friend here in 
another way. Just remain near the door, 
Clyde, as you may have to call some one in. 
Now, sir, you say your name is James Emer- 
son Hartley, and that you were married in 
London some time since to Gladys Glanville.” 

“ Yes.” 

‘You had a brother ?” 

« Yes,” 

se a name William Emerson Hartley ?,.” 

‘* Yes.” 

* You will swear that you are James Emer- 
son Hartley, husband of Gladys Hartley; and 
that William was killed in Paris, and buried 
in your name? ”’ 

“Of course I swear it,” replied the man, 
bullyingly, ‘‘ though I don’t see why I should be 
put on my oath.” 

‘*Itis pleasanter to be cross-examined here 
than in a court of justice, you will find,” said 
Ronald. ‘‘ Now I find that you and your bro- 
ther were twins, born in Chicago thirty odd 
years ago. One of them had a strange birth- 
mark on his shoulder.’ 

“Yes, James,” said the man, eagerly. 

* And you, then, of course, have the mark ?”’ 

“ Of course.”’ 

Ronald sbrugged his shoulders; but to 
Clyde’s eager eyes the young barrister seemed 
in no way disconcerted. 

‘Well, in that case,” he said “no more need 
be said. James Emerson Hartley is wanted 


will get him twenty years. So, Forrester, in- 
stead of this person claiming his wife, he will 
be taken into custody at once, and she will be 
free from his importunities for many a long 
day. Clyde, call in the police.” 

Clyde rose at once, 

For one instant the man stood irresolute. 
Then as the door was opened, he cried,— 
“Stop, gentlemen; the game is up, and I 
will confess. I am not James Hartley, but 
his brother. He bas been dead two years. 
The man who struck her down was myself, 
flying from arrest. I knew her well, and 
in an i t I saw that my wondrous 
resemblance to my dead brother had de- 
ceived even her. I resolved at once to make 
money out of it. I hovered about the place, 
and saw the parting on the river between her 
and Mr. Forrester. then occurred to me 
that James’s death should be made public, and 
I sent the account published in a newspaper, 
whose date I had = with, to Mr. Stuart 
here. It me rey that the other lady re- 
ceived it and sent itto you, Mr. Forrester. 
Let me go in peace, and I will trouble you no 
more.” 

“ Put this down in writing,” said Ronald, 
‘‘and please to remember, if on any future 
occasion you should feel tempted to reopen this 
swindle, that I am in possession of the fact 
that it was William, and not James, who had 
the strange birthmark.” 

On the next packet bound to New York it 
may be here mentioned William Hartley went 
off to America with a hundred pounds of 
Clyde’s money in his pocket. 

As the man quitted the offices Ronald looked 
at his watch. 

‘*Come, Clyde, my boy. You mustn’t be 
dazed by your good luck. It’s twelve o’cleck, 
and we have only time to get a bit of Innch ; 
make ourselves spruce, and get to Aubrey Court 
in time for dinner.” 

“ But the witnesses? We must dispose of 
them ?”’ said Clyde. 

Ronald laughed heartily. 

“Witnesses! Ha! ha! A mere legal fiction 
Clyde. Don’t be too hard on the profession 
because you have discovered a secret. I know 
of no forgeries or robberies committed by 
James ; but I did know from American sources 
that the brothers were twins, and that it was 
William who had the birthmark. I — 
this fellow, because he did not pester Gladys 
in person; and he didn’t seem well up in his 
memories of the old courtship. At any rate, 
we've settled his departure at last. I congra- 
tulate you with all my heart, dear Clyde; and 
now my tongue being no longer tied, I may ask 
you to congratulate me also.” 

“What!” said Clyde, with a grave smile, 
“has Mande turned traitress at the last 
moment, and thrown her ‘ Charles’ over?” 

“No, I speak of Sylvia. She has promised 
to be my wife a fortnight after she has seen 
you married to Gladys. I know all,” added 
Ronald. ‘‘ How she loved you, and what a pure 
and true friend she has been. I told her I 
would be content to take her with a fall know- 
ledge of the past; for I mean to make her a 
good and faithfal husband, and that I hope 
will win for me all her heart.” 

The young men shook each other’s hands 
with a more than friendly grip; it wasa true 
brotherly grasp of affection; and then both 
went eagerly forth to prepare for their journey. 

What need we say more. 

On the next day, without ‘a shadow to dim 
the sunshine of their joy, the two couples were 
united; and amid the tears and smiles of loving 
friends departed on their pleasant journeys, 

It was not till nearly a month after the 
wedding that, sitting at the window of the 
Villa France Hotel, as he had once sat before 

(only this time with the golden head of Gladys 
resting on his shoulder), he told her how he 
had nearly lost her at the last moment; and 
she shuddered even then at the thought of how 
nearly she had drifted away from the golden 
gates of joy, which she had reached after long 
and weary wanderings Turovcn THorny Ways. 





in New York for robberies and forgeries which 





FACETIA. 


Ir is said that thirty-five more persons have 
been poisoned recently by eatingsausages. This 
comes from leaving brass collars on dogs. 


ZEstuetic wife (sobbing) : * Dearest, I'll see 
that your grave is kept green, but not one of 
those horrid a greens. A nice olive-grey 
green, with an old bronze tombstone, will look 
too awfully lovely for anything ! ” 

A centteman from the South of England 
boasted that the papers of his village pay so 
much attention to society matters ‘‘that a 
leading citizen cannot go home sober late at 
night without having the fact published as an 
interesting item.” 


A Frencumay received an unpaid letter, for 
which the Post Office charged him the usual 
amount, commencing: “Sir—Your letter of 

ae | bears upon its face the stamp of 
alsehood.” His answer was brief and to the 
purpose: “Sir—I only wish your letter of 
ad bore upon its face a stamp of any 
ind.” 


A cieRGrman in one of the Scotch country 
districts had a stranger to officiate for him one 
day, and meeting*this{beadle afterwards, he said 
to him: “ Well, Dougal, how did you like last 
Sunday’s preaching?” “It was a great deal 
ower plain and simple for me,” replied the 
beadle. “I like sermons that jumble the 
judgment and confound the sense. Oh, sir, I 
oy 2 ad one that could come up to yourself 
at that!” 


Airrie girl has an uncle who has taught 
her to open and shut his crush hat. Theother 
evening, however, he appeared with an ordinary 
silk one. Suddenly he saw the child coming 
with a new silk hat wrinkled like an accordion. 
‘Oh, uncle,” she said, ‘‘ this one is very hard. 
I’ve had to sit on it, and I can’t get it more 
than half-shut,”’ 


A Drrromatic Answer.—Lady Godiva: “ But 
surely, doctor, you don’t approve of those 
horrid «esthetic fashions in women’s dress?” 
The Doctor: ‘*My dear madam, as-long as a 
woman is beautiful she may wear what she 
likes, for me; and if she isn’t, what does it 
matter what she wears?” G. thinks 
the doctor a most delightfal person, and quite 
agrees with him.) 


“T’u not very proud of your progress in 
school,” remarked the mother to her gon, who 
was struggling along in the third standard. 
“'Tnere’s Charlie Shay always ahead of you, 
and he isn’t near as old.” “I know it,” he 
sobbed. ‘Teacher said he learned all there 
was to learn in the room, and that left him 
without anything to learn.” 


Firtrye emblems are not always appreciated. 
The neighbours of a poor fellow who died 
erected a tombstone to his memory, and had 

laced above it the conventional white dove. 

he widow looked at it through her tears, and 
said , ‘It was very thoughful to put it there. 
John was very fond of shooting, and it was an 
especially suitable emblem.” 

‘‘ Farrer,” he suddenly remarked, as he 
looked up into the paternal face, “ you are 
awfully good toma.” “Am I? Well, I hope 
I treat her as a husband should a devoted 
wife,” ‘‘ And it’s all over the place how liberal 
you are to her.” ‘“‘ How? what do you mean?” 
“ Why, I heard three or four men ‘in the ’bus 
say that all you had in the world'was in her 
name!” ‘“ Yes—ahem—yes—you go to bed, 
sir; and the next time you hear people lying 
about me don’t listen to what they say.” 

A paPEer wants to know, ‘Who can endure 
being hawked at with the black beak of envy? 
No man, sir. No man can tamely submit to 
such a thing. And if ever man hawks at 
us with the black beak of envy, we'll bite him 
with a dog, if the livid talons of retribution 
smite us with the red bolt of vengeance from 
the dripping jaws of the cloud of hate the 





[THE END.] 


next minute. 
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SOCIETY. 


Prrvcess Lovtsz has finally decided to 
winter in Bermuda for the sake of her health 


Tue Dake of Connaught has presented the 
Egyptian medal to the Second Battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards on the Parade Ground of 
Chelsea Barracks, and visited the invalids from 
Egypt in the Westminster and Chelsea Hospi- 
tals. 


Tue Prince and Princess of Wales with 
their family spent Christmas at Sandringham. 
The Prince will unveil the memorial to the 
late Prince Imperial at the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich; and about the 20th{inst. 
will leave town for Berlin to attend the silver 
wedding festivities of the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany. 


AvnotHeR Royal marriage is being talked of 
in Germany, this time hetween the Princess 
Victoria, eldest daughter of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse, and the Hereditary Grand Duke of 
Baden. The young couple are respectively 
nineteen and twenty-five years of age, and the 
Princess in particular is of special interest to 
English people, as she is the child of the 
Princess Alice, and has lately spent much 
time with the Queen. 

Ir is satisfactory to learn that Gunton Hall 
(one of the many recent peeteee is well in- 
sured, as, although Lord Suffield possesses 
two such wealthy sons-in-law as Lord Car- 
rington and Lord Hastings, he is said,to be in 
by no means a flourishing financial ‘con- 
dition himself. It would be an endless pity if 
excessive hospitality were to ruin a man, but 
the entertainment of Royalty is always an 
expensive business, 


Tur Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh will 
also goto Berlin for these festivities, and in 
the meantime have spent Christmas at East- 
well Park. The Duke paid a short visit to 
Liverpool, and opened the Home for Aged 
Mariners at Egremont, staying with the Mayor 
at Newsham House, After the ceremony the 
Duke was — at @ public luncheon in the 
Town Hall, and presided at a meeting in aid 
of the Royal College ‘for Music. He also 
attended a concert on behalf of the same 
object, at which he played the violin.obbligato 
to Gounod’s Ave Maria. On resigning his 
post as Admiral Superintendent of Naval 
Reserves, the Duke has issued a long report 
recommending important alterations, 


THe marriage of Captain John Ommaney 
Hopkins, Royal Navy, A.D.C.to the Queen, 
and Miss Minna Winifred Dacres, youngest 
daughter of Admiral Sir Sydney C. Dacres, 
G.C.B., of Pirbright ge, Surrey, was 
celebrated on the.16th December last, at the 
parish church, Pirbright, Surrey, and created 
quite a stir in that unusually quiet village. 
The bride wore a rich white satin and brocade 
dress with a tulle veil, and a wreath of orange 
blossoms. She alsocarried a bouquet composed 
chiefly of white camellias, the gift of the bride- 
groom. The bridesmaids were dressed alike, 
and wore dresses of Ottoman silk and cash- 
mere mixed, of the new colour fraise écrasée, 
with bonnets to match. Each bridesmaid was 
presented by the bridegroom with a brooch, 
composed of a hunting whip and horseshoe, 
which each had on, and each also carried a 
bouquet. On the conclusion of the ceremony, 
and after the register had been duly signed, 
the happy pair om pe to their carriage, the 
organ playing the Wedding March, and they 
were greeted with showers of rice from the 
school-children and other ators who lined 
the pathway from the porch door to the car- 
riage, a distance of forty yards, and were 
driven off to ee Lodge. The party 
staying at Pirbright Lodge, and at the Manor 
House (Major Armstrong’s) wound up the 
evening by a necessarily early dance at the 
Lodge, while the outdoor servants were pro- 
vided with dinner at the village inn at the 
expense of the bridegroom. 


STATISTICS. 


Tae Orrum Trave.—In 1860 we imported 
210,867 pounds, and continued to import about 
that quantity till 1865, when the imports 
reached 401,571 pounds, The figures never 
fell to their former level again, andin 1870 the 
imports were 371,665 pounds, or an increase of 
nearly 60 per cent, over the figures for ten 
years back. Since 1870 we have three times 
imported more than 400,000 pounds, five times 
more than 500,000 pounds, once more than 
600,000 pounds, and once (in 1881) nearly 
800,000 pounds. The quantities re-exported 
amount generally to about half the imports, 

Epvcation rN THE Uwnitep Srares.—The 
aggregate number of persons ten years old 
onl apunnia in the states and territories of 
the Union is, 36,761,607. Of these 4,923,451, 
or 13.4 per cent., are returned as unable to read, 
and 6,239,958, or 17 per cent., as unable to 
write. The proportion of illiterate persons is 
greater among the n s than among the 
white people. Out of 4,601,207 coloured people 
above ten years of age, no fewer than 3,220,378 
were found to be unable to write. 





GEMS. 


A strinc of opinions no more constitutes faith 
than a string of beads constitutes holiness. 

Passton transforms us into a kind of savages 
and makes us brutal and sanguinary. 

WE are never ruined by what we really want, 
but by what we think we want. 

Canervt for nothing, prayerful for everything, 
thankful for anything. 

Mystery always magnifies danger as the fog 
magnifies the sun. 

Consonations console only those who are 
willing to be consoled. 

Ir you feel angry, beware lest you become 
revengeful. 

To beable to bear provocation is an argument 
of great wisdom; and to forgive it, of great 
mind. 

Mentat pleasures never cloy; unlike those 
of the body they are increased by repetition, 
approved by reflection, and strengthened by 
enjoyment, 

WE are somewhat more than ourselves in our 
sleeps, and the slumber of the body seems to 
be but the waking of the soul. It is the liti- 
gation of sense, but the liberty of reason ; and 
our waking conceptions do not match the fancies 
of our sleeps. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 


Tomato Sauce.—Stew the contents of a tin 
of tomatoes twenty minutes, strain and pulp 
through a colander, add butter, rolled in flour, 
a little sugar, salt and pepper; cook ten 
minutes, and pour out, 

Fruit Pupprnc.—A good fruit pudding is 
made of one coffee cup each of grated bread, of 
apples chopped very fine, and of English cur- 
rants ; beat three eggs very light, flavour with 
lemon extract and grated nutmeg ; sweeten to 
your taste. Mix thoroughly, and steam for two 
hours and a half in a buttered pudding mould, 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Prune Puppinc.—Heat alittle more than one 
pint of sweet milk; when boiling, stir in 
gradually the ar puanber, One a, Sees 
corn flour, mixed smoothly with a s quan. 
tity of cold milk; add four well-beaten eggs, 
enough sugar to sweeten, one teaspoonful but- 
ter and a little grated nutmeg. Let this come 
toa boil; then pour it into a well-buttered dish, 
adding one teacup seeded prunes just before 
placing in the oven ; bake about twenty min- 
utes. The prunes must be previously stewed 
until tender. Serve with or without sauce, as 





is preferred. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A orvsaps against cigarette smoking has 
been commenced in Philadelphia, whose ladies 


who indulges in this habit. 


Ir Jumbo’s admirers have not wholly los 
their interest in him they will be glad to hea 
that his appetite is still good. His daily die 
consists of 300lb. of hay, three bushels of oats 
and fifty loaves. Even an elephant can scarcely 
starve on that allowance, and Jumbo's bulk is 
increasing, Barnum has not yet found him 
particularly vicious, though it was this dis- 
covery which decided the Zoological Society to 
part with him. 


Tramways are being resisted in the north o 
London, and petitions against the invasion of 
that suburb have been numerously and influen- 
tially sitned. Tramways seem to agree with 
the wants of foreigners much more than with 
those of English people. We care more for 
our horses and carriages, and our driving is 
better. Tramways mar the efforts of the best 
coachmen, and are ruinous to vehicles and 
horses, 


A ttvixc death is endured by the would-bs 
assassin of King Humbert of Italy, Passanante, 
who failed to shoot the King soon after his 
accession, and was reprieved from death to 
life-long imprisonment. He is kept in the 
prison of Portoferrario, the Italian correspon- 
dent of the American Register tells us, in a cell 
nine feet square, barely lit by a tiny window, 
and is so heavily and closely chained by the 
ankle that he can only lie on his bed or stand 
upright by the wall. Occasionally the chain 
is loosened slightly, but usually he lies all day 
coiled up in a blanket on his bed, Heis worse 
ofi than those condemned to hard labour, as 
he cannot earn anything to buy any luxuries, 
and none of his relatives ever send him a 
farthing, while the perpetual idleness must be 
fearful. 


A Hint.—Grease spots will occur in the best 
regulated families. An excellent mixture to 
remove them from boys’ and men’s clothing 
particularly, is made of four parts of alcohol 
to one part of ammonia, and about half as 
much ether as ammonia. Apply the liquid to 
the grease spot and rub diligently with a sponge 
and clear water. The chemistry of the opera- 
tion seems to be that the alcohol and ether 
dissolve the grease, and the ammonia forms a 
soap with it which is washed out with the 
water. The resultis much more satisfactory 
than when something is uced which only seems 
to spread the spot and make it fainter, but does 
not actually remove it. If oil is spilled on a 
carpet, and you immediately scatter corn meal 
over it, the oil will beabsorbed byit. Oil may 
also be removed from carpets upon which you 
do not dare to put ether or ammonia by laying 
thick blotting-paper over it and pressing a hot 
flat-iron on it, Repeat thejoperation several 
times, using a clean paper each time. 
Sensistz Ssors.—A Paris letter has some 
encouraging facts about fashionable shoes: A 
lady looks infinitely taller and slimmer in a 
long dress than she does in a short costume, 
and there is always a way of showing the feet, 
if desired, by making the front quite short, 
which gives, indeed, a more youthful appear- 
ance to a train dress. The greatest attention 
must, of course, be paid to the feet with these 
short dresses, and I may here at once state 
that high heels are absolutely forbidden by 
fashion. Doctors, are you content? Only on 
cheap shoes and boots are they now made, and 
only worn by common people. A good boot- 
maker will not make high heels now, even if 
paid double price to doso, Ladies—that ir, 
real ladies—now wear flat-soled shoes and a la 
Cinderella. For morning walking boots or high 
Molitre shoes are worn. If you wear boots 
you may wear any stockings you like, for no 
one sees them. But if you wear shoes you 
must adapt your stockings to your dress, 





Floss silk, Scotch thread and even cottcn 
stockings are worn for walking. 


have solemnly engaged not to kiss any man. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


©. F.—The young man was rude. He should have 

rected both the lady and —- politely, and waited 

ora fitting opportunity for the lady to make an ex- 
planation. 

Jessiz.—You had better remain with your husband, 
and try to avoid all causes of difference with him. He is 
evidently a very husband, and his love is the cause 
of his jealousy. You-ought to be glad that you havea 
husband who loves you so well. A divorce would render 
you a very unhappy woman. 


Fanny Dgan.—The colouring of the crimson envelope 
is produced by the application of the following prepara- 
tion :—Ten ‘grains of carmine powder are dissolved in 
three tablespoonfuls of spirits of ammonia, and about 
three gills of soft water are then added. With a suitable 
brush =F preparation is rubbed over the paper, which is 
then dried. y 


L. M. T.—Wait patiently for an explanation. It will 
come before very long. We attribute the conduct of the 
young lady to caprice. Possibly some one may have told 
her some story about you. She may have got some 
notion into her head that she does not love sufficiently 
well. Itis hard to tell. Let the matter rest meantime. 
Act as kindly as possible towards her. 


G. T. R.—A married woman shows very bad taste, to 
say the least, in allowing any young man, except her 
husband, to call her “darling,” even in joke; and if 
any one does venture on such a freedom with her that 
she should show her heyy p= in a way tha‘ 
would prevent a repetition of the offence. At the same 
time, we should like you to remember that the more 
attention you give to your own business, and the less to 
that of yd neighbours, the better it will be both for 
you individually and for the community in general. 


Y. J. L.—When a gentleman has been accustomed to 
callon a lady once or twice a week for several moriths, 
and then suddenly stops calling, the most natural in- 
ference is that he has become interested in a new 
quarter. It must be confessed that young gentlemen 
are apt to be very wayward in their actions until they 
actually are woun: by Cupid’s dart. In fact, it is 
rather an exceptional case for a gay-hearted, impulsive 
young man to attach himself permanently to the first 
pretty face that takes his eye. 


Barsara.—l. The break of six months in the visits of 
that gentleman does not speak loudly for the ardour of 
his suitorship. We incline to the opinion that he is still 
vacillating between his old lady friend and yourself— 
sometimes giving the bulk of his attentions to one, and 
then after a season transferring social intercourse to 
the other. As long as he does not appear willing to break 
off his intimacy with your quondam rival, it would not 
be advisable for you to regard and treat him as a suitor 
for your favour. You should take care not to allow him 
to see you are really interested in him until he has 
openly committed self as a lover in real earnest, and 
should be especially careful to deny him the privilege of 
kissing when you meet and oy: An undecided, weaver- 
ing beau can scarcely ever brought te the point of 
proposing by the lady consenting to meet him half way. 
And though one be ready enough to accept such 
caresses aS may be for the asking, yet he will 
scarcely care to bind himself by an engagement when he 
can enjoy such sweets at his own free will. .A modest 
and ay ge deportment, wherein a refined liveli- 
ness saves her alike from prudishness and boldness, is 
the most attractive mien of young ladyhood. .You can 
do little directly for attracting your friend permanently 
to your side, beyond making his calls attractive, and 
acting with a fair degree of womanly reserve. 2. Your 
writing is clear and fairly regular. 


M. D. J.—There are in the tropical seas, from the 
southern coasts of Asia to the South Sea Islands, nu- 
merous sea-serpents, which are all venomous, so far as 
is yet known. None of them, however, is known to 
exceed five feet in length. Thus their existence cannot 
account for the stories which from time to time have 
been published of the appearance of 4 great sea-serpent ; 
and that, moreover, relates to the Atlantic Ocean, where 
none of the other species have yet been found. It is 
still doubtful whether or not the t sea-serpent ought 
to be reckoned among mere fabulous creatures. The 
most notable account yet given issued from the officers 
of the British frigate Dedolus, while cruising in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, near the tropic of Capricorn, and 
not far from the coast of Africa, in the year 1848. An 
official report was accordingly made to the Admiralty, 
and thus the observers were unquestionably testifying 
in good faith. Lieutenant Drummond wrote then as 
follows, copying from his log-book :—‘‘The appearance 
of its head, which, with the back fin, was the only 
portion of the animal visible, was long, pointed, and 
flattened at the top, perhaps ten feet in length; the 
upper jaw projecting considerably ; the fin was perhaps 
twenty feet in the rear of the head, and visible occasion- 
ally ; the captain also asserted that he saw the tail, or 
another fin, about the same distance behind it; the 
upper part of the head and shoulders appeared of a dark 
brown colour, and beneath the under jaw of a brownish 
white. It pursued a steady and undeviating course, 
keeping its head horizontal with the water, and in 
rather a raised position, disappearing occasionally be- 
neath a-wave for a very brief interval, and not apparently 
ior the purposes of respiration. It was going at the rate 
of perbaps from twelve to fourteen miles an hour, and 
when nearest was perhaps one hundred yards distant. 
In fact, it gave one quite the idea of a large snake or 
eel.” Scientific sceptics have suggested, however, that 
the appearance may have been only a line of porpoises 
tan sea weed, or perhaps a Sea-slephant or other 





D. N.—The story of the courtship of Miles Standish, 
made famous by —— Longfellow, is as follows :—The 
wife of Miles Stan , Who went with the pilgrims in 
the Mayflower, died soor after her arrival in America. 
The impetuous Captain Miles was dreary during the 
winter succeeding her death, and sent his young friend, 
John Alden, to make an offer of m: for him toa 
comely pilgrim maiden named Priscilla Mullens. When 
she had beea informed of the request of the Plymouth 
captain by the lips of his trusted friend, she looked at 
the young — and asked him why he did not speak a 


W. J.—Exert yourself to get your husband out of his 
careless and bad habits by endeavouring to supply him 
with other sources of occupation and amusement his 
leisure hours. Get him to make little things for the 
house if he is handy with tools. Have little home parties. 
Show him how much more he can get for his money at 
home than abroad. 

Bos.—The stamp flirtation is as follows : —-Stamp on 
the left corner, upside down—I love you; stamp on the 
left corner, crossways—I love another ; stamp on the left 
corner, straight up and down—I wish to be rid of your 








" e ger blushed and retired, e 
did not wish to be false to his trust ; but it was not long 
before an understanding was arrived at between the 


young couple, and in the course of time a happy wedding . 


took place. 

T. E. D.—Stammering and defective speech is an af- 
fection of the vocal organs, which is vated de- 
pression of spirits, derangement of the digestive organs, 
physical debility, &c. A nervous of ing is 
usually iated t, ring ; but this is rather 
the result than the cause of the impediment. Stammerers 
are not in general persons of weak nerves, otherwise 
than in connection with the act of speaking. . Auy 
physical defect will render a person nervous when the 
peculiarity is made a subject of observation, and it is in 
this way only that nerv is ciated with speech 
in cases of stammering. The strength of ‘this impedi- 
ment lies in habit, in mismanagement of the breath and 
organs of utterance, rend habitual before the de- 
velopment of reason and observation ; and the removal 
of the defect depends on the acquirement of voluntary 
control over the mechanical agencies of speech. The 
nervousness which unfits a stammerer for self-direction 
gradually subsides as his will attains a mastery over the 
processes of speech ; and perseverance in a discipline of 
systematic and guarded utterance rarely fails to remove 
the impediment, and the fear which accompanied it. 








RETURN ! 


Oh, Love, you came to me before, 
’Twas in the summer of the year, 
And sought admittancs at the door 
Of my fond heart, which, filled with fear, 
Answered : Thou canst not enter here. 
Love, go thy way, 
Some other day, 
And I will listen to thy lay! 


For I was young and would be free 
A little-while, a little while, 
And so the door was closed to thee 
And to the summer of thy smile, 
Yet now I call thee back, exile. 
Oh; love, I pray, 
Come, come to-day, 
And I will listen to thy lay! 


Yet Love will never come at will, 
Nor beck, nor call, nor heeds the pain 
Of aching hearts, nor longing thrill 
Which fills us, ag Tcall again, 
Dully as one whe knows ‘tis vain. 
Oh, Love, I pray, 


Retura sone 
And I will listen to thy lay ! s awit 


Lyp14.—-If you take our advice you will let your hair 
remain the colour that Nature gave it. Nevertheless, as 
you insist upon it, we pu the —— which is 
said to be a good mixture for dyeing dark hair light :— 
White wiue, one pint ; rhubarb, five ounces. Boil down 
to one half of the quantity, strain, steep the hair in the 
mixture, and let it dry without wiping. Our correspon- 
dent will please bear in mind that we do not recommend 
this recipe ag ome is of French origin), nor do we know 
whether it is injurious to the hair or not. 

P. W.—The materials suaions’ in making cheese are 
milk and rennet. The k may be of any kind, from 
the poorest skimmed milk to that possessing whe richest 
cream, according to the quality of the cheese desired. 
As a matter of course the poorest quality is made from 
the first-mentioned, and the best from the latter, to 
which additional cream is frequently added. The 
materials being ng the ro portion of the milk is 

ut into a large tub, and the remainder sufficiently 

ated to raise the whole quantity to the temperature of 
new milk. The whole is then whisked together, the 
rennet added, and the tub covered over. It is now 
allowe _ to stand until completely turned, when the curd 
is struck down several times with the skimming-dish, 
after which it is allowed to subside. The vat covered 
with cheese-cloth is next placed on a horse, or ladder, 
over the tub, and filled with curd by means of the 
skimmer, the curd being pressed down with the hands* 
and more added as it subsides. This process is repeated 
until the curd rises to within two inches above the edge 
of the vat. The cheese thus partially separated from the 
whey is now placed in a clean tub, and a proper quantity 
of salt added, or this part of the operation may be per- 
formed without removing the curd from the vat, after 
which a board is place over and under it, and pressure 
applied for two or three hours. The cheese is next 
turned out and surrounded by a fresh cheese-cloth, and 
pressure again applied for eight or ten hours, when it is 
generally removed from the press, salted all over, and 
again submitted to pressure for fifteen or twenty hours. 
On this —_ of the process the quality of the cheese 
chiefly depends, as, should any of the whey be left in 
the cheese it will not keep, gett bad-flavoured in a 
very short time. Before placing in the press for the 
last time the edges are pared nicely. The only thing 
that remains-to be done after taking it from the press is 
to wash the outside of the cheese in warm whey or 
water, wipe it , colour it with annotto, and put it in 
a cool place to ma or ripen. 
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corresp ; the stamp placed at the bottom of the 
right corner, crosgways—No ; at the bottom of the right 
coiner, upside down—Yes; stamp on the left lower 
corner, Do you love me? on the left lower corner, 
upside down—I am Seplomes; on the left-lower corner, 
crossways—I wish to have your acquaintance; on the 
right corner, upside down—Friendship ; on the right 
corner, straightupand down—Business correspondence ; 
on the left side, in the pay Fee me as a lover; 
left side upside down—I am engaged; on the left side, 
in the centre, crossways—Who cares ? 

M. N.—The invention of wood-engraving, like that of 
gunpowder, has been claimed for the Chinese, whose 
books have certainly been printed for ages from engraved 
blocks. It has even been asse that the art of cutting 
figures in relief and printing impressions cf them on 
paper was known and practised by that nation as early 
as the reign of the renowned Emperor Wu-Wing, 1120 
B.c. There is no doubt that wood stamps were used by 
the ancient Egyptians and Romans for stamping bricks 
and other articles made of clay; and that wood and 
metal stamps of monograms, &c., were used in various 
European countries for attes' deeds and other docu- 
ments, at a very early period, when writing was con- 
sidered an extraordinary er Gy wer even for 

rinces. It was not, however, until the beginning of the 
Bfteenth century that any evidences of wrod-engraving, 
as understood at this day, were found, The earliest 
gs of which any certain information can be obtained 
s that discovered in one of the most ancient convents of 
Germany, which represents 8+. Christopher cai the 
infant Savour across the sea, and is dated 1423. 
art was vans in illustrating many of the early edi- 
tions of the Bible, and with rapid etrides has at 
reached a degree of perfection which is truly wonderful, 
as may be seen by reference to nume:ous works to be 
found in libraries or book stores, the lights and shades 
and other minutis of the engravings comparing favour- 
ably wlth those done upon steel or copper. - 


Pp. N. D.—In commencing to restore an engraving 
some attention must be given to_ the kind of injury it 
has suffered. A general brown colour, miore or léss deep, 
resulting from atmospheric action alone, is the least 
possible change. Spots and stains caused inks, 
coloured fiuids, oil or insects, must be first_ treated, and 
all: pencil marks removed by India-rubber or bread- 
crumbs. A fluid acid, obtained by dissolving 1 ounce of 
crystals of oxalic acid in } pint of warm water, may be 
used for spetiegtice to ail stains, and the paper should 
be wet with it thoroughly where spots of any kind 
exist. Excepting in a few cases this acid will not cause 
the removal of stains immediately, but generally it com- 
bines with the bases of them, they are removed by 
subsequent steps ; the tho wet should be done a 
few hours before proc: clean the engraving. The 
engraving. should be p! in a shallow tub or other 
vessel, and allowed to rest upon a e of open cotton 
stuff, or millinet. This material, of suitable’dimensions, 
should have two rods or sticks sewn to rae edges. 
These sticks will hang over the sides of the vessel, and 
permit the prints to be withdrawn or moved without any 
risk of tijury, and they should remain in soak with 
warm or cold water for twelve or twenty-four hours. 
When the prints no longer discolour the water on being 
agitated, the fluid should be withdrawn, and enough 
¢ water aided to cover them. Half a pound of 
chloride of lime should be made into a paste with cold 
water and stirred up with two quarts of water, and al- 
lowed to settle for eix hours. Part of the clear solution 
should be added to the bath till the smell of chlorine is 
perceived, and the prints should be moved to faciltate 
the action. Im very bad cases, one ounce of muriatic 
acid mixed with a pint of water may be added, and, 
when the bleaching is accomplished, the prints should 
be well washed with freshwater and slowly dried. On the 
first trial of this process, some alarm may be felt at this 
seemingly careless treatment: but it must be borne in 
mind that the paper is a firmly-felted mass of short 
fibres, which may be soaked in various fluids for weeks, 
and resist all diluted acids and most chemical agents for 
a long time wet, if not exposed to mechanical abrasion 
by touch or rapid motion. 
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